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Also, “To Beginners With Love” and “I Get By With Murder” 











Bridge, Anyone? 


M_ bridge is “a structure erected over a depression 
A or an obstacle.’ And most writers—after strug- 
f gling to get their work across a few too many 
depressions and obstacles—finally realize that writing 
is one job, selling what they write is quite another. 
So they hire an agent. For an agent is a bridge. He 
connects writers and editors in this traffic of supply 
and demand. Because he functions so efficiently, over 
90% of today’s professional writers are agented. 

If you are bottlenecked creatively with more sup- 
ply than demand, consider these facts about my 
agency: We sell all types of manuscripts, from short- 
shorts to 1000-page novels and anything in between, 
except for fillers and songs. We do so for the.straight 
10° commission for writers who can carry their own 
weight through good recent sales, and for a reason- 
able handling fee for those who have not yet reached 
this self-sustaining level. 

For this fee we do many things besides read your manuscript. We evaluate Ms 
in the light of its merits as a literary work and as a salable commodity. If 1 
vision is necessary, we make suggestions. When it is ready for market, we draw oe 
a campaign and submit to the most likely publishers. We do so with absolutely no 
discrimination against the newcomer. 

Because we act as shock absorber for rejections, you are left free to work on 
manuscripts, without worrying about immediate failure to sell. We steer you out 
of overcrowded, underpaid markets and into the best ones for your abilities, work- 
ing with you realistically—unlike friends and relatives who lack the necessary ex- 
perience and objectivity. 

I have been a writer. editor and publisher as well as agent, and I can assure 
you it is of tremendous help to have a professional agent share these problems 
which otherwise dissipate your creative energy in dozens of details. 

We have no connection with writing schools or cooperative publishers and 
offer no inducements other than a conscientious, efficient service such as every 
writer eventually needs. I hope you will write me about your problems, giving me 
something of your background, interests and goals. I'll be pleased to start help- 
ing you to sell. Some typical] sales for new writers: 








HARPER & BROTHERS, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, ACE 
BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, THE STACKPOLE COMPANY, DODD-MEAD, ARCADIA 
HOUSE, A. A. WYN, THOMAS ALLEN LTD., JUPITER BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, 
CONDE NAST, several book club sales plus an International Christian Fiction Award, 
and foreign sales in England, France, Netherlands, Sweden, Australia, etc. Our maga- 
zine sales are to dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s, adventure, juvenile, travel, 
religious and technical periodicals. 











Our fees are reasonable: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 
words thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays: $15.00 for books of all le ati. Write me 
today and I'll answer you promptly. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Story in a Junk Yard 
Dear Editor: 


I have been a subscriber of wRITER’S DIGEST 
for many years. I have made a few sales by its 
suggestions. But a curious thing happened lately 
and as I read the article on Frank A. Dickson 
and his column I thought I would write it to you. 

I lost my job as night cook in a restaurant and 
thinking to take a rest by doing something else 
I went to work in a junk yard for a few months. 
I began to write an article about this business. 
When I got my picEst, there was the idea about 
the junk yard. So, much encouraged by it, I 
finished my article, took some pictures with my 
camera, and sent the whole thing off to the 
Arizona REPUBLIC, Days and Ways supplement. 

Back came an acceptance, both article and pic- 
tures, so fast that I could hardly believe it. It 
will shortly be published in one of the most 
widely read newspapers in Arizona and one of 
the hardest markets to make. 

I think we should all encourage the creative 
people who write the articles and columns in 
our DIGEST. 

Grace M. WIETON 
Douglas, Arizona 


Frank Dickson’s Column 
Dear Editor: 


In the copy of wRITER’S DIGEST received today 

I notice you are asking for letters from any one 
who has sold articles after getting the idea from 
Frank A. Dickson. He suggested something about 
a depot or memories of old-timers. I recalled a 
visit of mine back in 1893 to the old union sta- 
tion in Kansas City and wrote and sold the arti- 
cle to the Kansas City star. They found an old 
picture of the depot to go with my article. I 
have used his suggestions for two other articles. 
I study all of his suggestions very carefully. 

IvAH MERWIN Dynes(Mrs. Joun) 

2619 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Humor Pros 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to hear from all humorists, gag- 
writers, anecdotists, comedy writers who are 
interested in meeting once a week in the Metro- 
politan New York City area. 

If you are interested, please write and note 
which day or evening would be best for you. 

Georce Lewis 
360 First Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Get V.I.P. treatment 
for your Mss 








on Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


How to win readership and influence pub- 
lishers—first, by presenting a neat, clean 
looking manuscript. And that’s where 
Eaton enters the plot! Because Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond takes you at your words. 
Typing errors never show. The reason? 
Corrasable’s special surface erases with- 
out a trace, with just the flick of an ordi- 
nary pencil eraser. 


Your stationer will be glad to demonstrate 
Corrasable’s literary genius. Or, send 10¢ 
for a liberal sample, enough for a 5,000 
word inspiration! 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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Disdetee enctnnieceenmeninbibints 


I EATON PAPER CORPORATION ' 
I Dept. AC-72—Pittsfield, Massachusetts i 
1 Here's my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet | 
§ sample of Corrasable Bond. i 
; Name. i 
; 
City. State i 
| 
1 








TWO BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING VALUE 


ANTHOLOGY OF BEST SHORT 
SHORT STORIES: VOLUME 5 


Edited by Robert Oberfirst, Introduction by 
Robert Fontaine, Guest Story by Steve Allen 
(Published by Frederick Fell, Inc.) 

A collection of 55 short-short stories plus oe on how 
to write and sell them. The anthology contains stories by 
many distinguished writers including Ray Bradbury, 
Parke Cummings, Quentin Reynolds, Ben Hur Lamp- 
man, 5 first prize winners of the Writer’s Digest annual 
short story contests. Lee, who won $750 in the 
Digest’s 1954 contest, is represented with his prize story 
which also sold to Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine as 
a first story. Mr. Lee is also the author of the best selling 
novel THE FLOWER DRUM SONG published on the 

same day as this anthology. It’s Mr. Lee’s first novel. 


PED. -sctsbarsasanrnennes ere 
THE FLOWER DRUM SONG 
By C. Y. Lee 
(Published by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy) 
One month after publication this book—a novel of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown—became a national best seller 
ing the coveted best seller lists of the New York 
Times, New York Herald-Tribune and other coast to 
coast papers. A first novel of unusual power and intro- 
spection. ‘‘Mr Lee writes about timeless things—ancient 
customs of China vs. new ones of America with clarity 
and humor... .’",-—The New Yorker. 


IE, os tisk ato: bin: & nts ial meal aen . -$3.50 
Both these books will be sent at spe- 
cial price of $6.75. Order now from 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers and Booksellers 
OCEAN CITY NEW JERSEY 














What's the trend today? Our experience 
suggests that while fiction is 

still popular, many writers are turning 
to the article. 


The problem isn't lack of ideas. 

It's how to put across what you have 
to say with style and taste. This 

is where editors are invaluable. 


You can give yourself the advantage of 
professional help, whether you're writing 
an article or fiction. For just $1 

per thousand words ($15 for a book-length 
manuscript), we provide an honest, 
constructive evaluation and editing. 


Our experience in many fields of fiction 
and nonfiction is at your service. 

How about putting that article or story 
in the mail for us today? 





Editors Associated 
Room 17, 519 West Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 






































Simply All Round... 


My-Dear Sister: 

Yes, sister, WriTeR’s DicEsT put me on the 
track and I could write and sell such a big lot, 
mostly in the U.S.A., Canada and Denmark. I 
had contributed in Australia; they published five 
of my articles and stories but they never paid. I 
also did not demand. I have never demanded 
any editor for payment as yet. The editor of 
the International Magazine in Denmark did not 
pay anything till he had had used a dozen of 
my articles, but immediately after, he sent me 
this typewriter and £35. 

You are quite right in your presumption as 
far as my education is concerned. When I was 
a child of about 8 or 9, I was romping on the 
roads of my village, stark naked, with long hair 
flowing behind. Children of the age hardly wear 
anything at that age in the villages. My par- 
ents were poor. An old gentleman, a Jew, took 
fancy of me and told my father that I was very 
intelligent and he would like to educate me 
He was lonely with his wife, both too old. He 
had a son who was working very distant and 
lived with his wife and children. My parents 
agreed and he started teaching me. I learnt my 
mother tongue, Hindi, then English arithmetic, 
geography and Sanskrit, Bengali and other In- 
dian languages. When I grew young, he died 
and his wife followed him within a month and 
joined him in Heavens. 

When he fell ill, he executed a will declaring 
me heir of half of his property and the rest 
half to a children’s school. Thereafter I fell a 
prey to the Princesses and Princes of the place 
and had to desert the place and come here to 
reside. 

As times rolled on I found Writer’s DicEst 
was singular of its kind and all-sufficing for any 
writer or for those who wish to write. It 1s 
simply all round. 

By the way, I am 21 years and follow the 
Hindu religion. 


InpirA Devi 
Motihari, Bihar, India 
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Writing talent, properly 
directed and developed—with 
some help from the writers 
themselves—has brought NYS 

Students: 


A, An $8,000 writing award . 
. 3 job offers. (Mich. ) 


. 6 prizes 


B. A sale to the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST (when the student 
was half through the course.) ( Calif.) 


C. 3 best sellers, a book club choice and 


a Pulitzer Prize. (Kentucky) 


D. Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including top slicks. (Calif.) 
E. Over 100 magazine sales. (Wash., 


D.C.) 


F. A first sale, just made, for an NYS 


student . . . (South Africa!) 











These of course are outstanding examples. We 
do not’ claim that everybody who tak; our 
course enjoys such immediate and remarkable 
success. But . . . we can help your writing talent 
as we helped these talents and many, many 
others by the NYS complete training in fiction, 
non-fiction and TV. 

In NYS you will work personally with suc- 
cessful authors and editors known to you by 
name. Your salable scripts will be marketed on a 
professional basis by an internationally known 
literary agent. 


What's Your Gift for Writing 
Doing for You? 


NYS Appeals to Yankee Thrift... 


“Born a Yankee from the thrifty state of Ver- 
mont, I am immediately aware of the terrific 
value of the NYS Writing Course and shall 
always feel the deepest appreciation for this op- 
portunity which opened like a magic door, letting 
me into a new, wonderful world of possible 
achievemen:. . . . It is almost unbelievable, re- 
ceiving so much in future accomplishment, hap- 
piness, satisfaction and financial security for so 
small an investment as the price of NYS Writing 
Course, especially in this time of wild inflation, 
when one gets about 20 cents worth of value for 
the dollar he spends.” 


—Beatrice Jaquith, Hinsdale, N. H. 


——FOR N.Y.S. STUDENTS ONLY—— 
A Great Book on Writing That Took 25 Years to Produce 


This book was written by the internationally 
known literary agent who directs the work in 
N.Y.S. Practically every business day for the past 
25 years this man has talked to editors and pub- 
lishers, counselled professionals and helped be- 
ginners. In 25 years he has answered over 
100,000 questions put to him by writers. 

You couldn’t buy that experience. How many 
people do you know who have experience even 
remotely approaching his? And yet, as an NYS 
student, and only as an NYS student, can you 
obtain the distillation of this 25 years of vastly 
varied experience in a brilliant new book running 
to over 150,000 words, and covering anything 
you'll ever need to know for your own writing 
career. 25 years as an active agent, publisher, 


editor, writer and teacher! And all this exper- 
ience, in one generous oversized book—yours 
Free as an NYS student. 


BONUS! A Free Sample of NYS Material 
With Your Inquiry 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be of much value to you. It will be sent to 
you without any obligation on your part by this long- 
established and successful course. Just fill out and return 


the coupon. 
r------SEND THIS COUPON TODAY-~-~-~-~-~ 
Dept. 243 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREE 


Wi si hss ne deeswenseswene Zone.... 


Licensed by the State of New York ' 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call) ' 








WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 


T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 


The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 


The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 


Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
have totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. If it’s a book, please 
write. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, ‘Literary 


Services,” which answers your questions and explains 
everything. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Suwa GAMELIA W. UZZELL °“"™™ 











$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$32,000 from Joy 

$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$25,000 from Lipton Soup 
$20,000 from Mazola Oil 
$10,000 from Bendix 
$10,000 from Swanson 
$10,000. from Gold Bond 
$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

16 Cars from Mercury 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPMERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











A Boat, a Home and a Lake 


Dear Editor: 

“Contesting” is really a swell method of gaining 
cash and prizes. There are many good contest 
publications that don’t cost too much. All the 
current contests of national importance are an- 
nounced in these. The contestant can decide 
which contests he is best qualified to enter: lim- 
erick, name-type, etc. 

I turned to “contesting” this year. In six 
months I have earned $100.00 in money, a new 
14-foot aluminum boat, plus a new (five-room) 
lakeside cottage in Minnesota (a grand prize in 
Crystal Sugar’s ““Name the Lake Home’’). 

Rosert Louis BurRMEISTER 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Know These Folks? 


Dear Editor: 

We're holding quite an accumulation of 
checks for writers who’ve moved and left no 
forwarding address, and would appreciate it if 
you would run an item to this effect in the 
Forum. We'd appreciate hearing from the fol- 
lowing people (or from friends or relatives who 
know their current addreses) : 

Thomas Powell—l,ast known address: 227 
East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Roy T. Cottier—Last known address: 82 
Lankin Blvd., Toronto 6, Canada. 

Stephen A. Scherstuhl—Last known address: 
1082 Union St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Alan R. Riefe—Last known address: 248 
West 73rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gordon B. Strunk—Last known address: 86 
West Broad St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Edward W. Ludwig—Last known address: 
3304 Bonnie Lane, Stockton, Calif. 

Commander John C. DeWitt—Last known 
address: Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 

J. Eugene Chrisman—Last known address: 
General Delivery, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thanks for your cooperation. 

Scott MEREDITH 
580 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 36, N.Y. 


Check Hunter 


Dear Editor: 
Man Hunting Department of WD... 
There’s never a check being held for me. 
STANLEY DEARSTYNE 
Middleburgh, N. Y. 


Albany Writers 


Dear Editor: 

Wonder if through the Forum I could contact 
some writers in the capital district (Albany, 
N. Y.) who would like to discuss writing and 
its problems for beginners; preferably over morn- 
ing coffee, since I am a night worker. 

FreD SNYDER 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
1619 First St. 
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For the First Time... 
Exclusive In-Person Course 


In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 

“I cannot imagine a clearer and better 
os to writing ie the magazines than this 

orkshop School Correspondence ourse. 
here are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick up something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above all—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.’’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of six books and over 600 
stories for major magazines: 
_“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.’’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


his correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with highly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance for beginning writers—but 
contains a great deal of sound advice and 
Suggestions | those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can_ heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 


Above statements received October, 1956. 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Redbook and 

many others, book editors 

from Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 
Books, Simon and Schu- taguive now, and receive, ab- 
ster and other top pub- —— = a — 
lishing houses, and many ) Your Gass & ee 
famous magazine writers fessional Script. No charge 
and best selling novelists. 


or obligation, of course—but 
eo : our supplies are limited. Take 
For these limited in-per- advantage of this new special 
son classes, the Workshop offer! 
School’s rates were high. 
Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 
its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dertts. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 






































The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 
and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 














MAIL COUPON NOW 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SE-57 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 
booklet and Your Guide To A Professional Script. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Street 


City Zone.... State 


PLEASE PRINT 


Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 














THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we u 
only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more thany any 
current offer in the field 


eligible for bonuses up to $5000 
any story can earn up to $8000 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 

awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 

real prizes! 


 @ 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Maimgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 26! 5th Avenue, N. Y. 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 


se 


16 for 














Florida Booms Again 
Dear Editor: 

After three successful years as President of the 
Central Florida Writers’ Guild, I decided our 
group was ready to branch out in a larger way. 
Now we are an officially chartered organization 
under the laws of the State of Florida, as “Free 
Lance Writers Club of America, Inc.” We are 
authorized to issue membership cards and press 
cards in any state. 

Now that we are a bona fide club, we desire 
a write-up in the WritTer’s DicEst, which every 
member here takes. We are interested in new 
members. 

Russe Lu D. Suaw, President 

Free Lance Writers Club of 
America, Inc. 

508 Mariposa St. 

Orlando, Fila. 


No Business Like It 


Dear Editor: 

I was born in the show business, too many 
years ago: actually “born in a prop trunk and 
raised in the wings.” My parents were with a 
“Tom” show, traveling through the North, from 
1910 through 1915-16, and I was almost four 
years old before I ever got off a train; we lived 
in Pullmans owned by the show. Now, here’s the 
idea: I spent almost 25 years in the show busi- 
ness, traveling with repertoire companies through 
the Midwest and South, in the heyday of the 
“tent-rep” show, 1915-35. I have been operat- 
ing a radio-TV shop since then, and writing 
technical articles for ten years. 

I was wondering whether any of your numer- 
ous readers need guaranteed authoritative re- 
search on terms used by actors and show-folks 
in general during that period, for the benefit of 
writers who wanted to place a story there. Inci- 
dentally, this is one facet of American life which 
has had very little treatment; the nearest thing 
to it was “Showboat”! We had the same kind of 
show, only we played under canvas, in the “Big 
Tent Theatre”! 

Jack Darr 
Mena, Ark. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 








SOLD 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. i 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editoria 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








low. If you want to sell we 
aid for unestablished writers. 


e fee is v 
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NOW...An A. L. Fierst Appraisal Of Your Book... 
At Only $5.00! 


For the past months part of the book 
publishing business was in difficulties; four 





firms did no buying. Now the picture has 
changed, and buying is back in full swing. 
I receive constant calls and I am looking 
for new, promising authors to fill those 
calls. That is why, although my regular 
book appraisal charge is $10, I shall, until 
November 15th, appraise your book for 
only $5. This is not philanthropy; I am 
looking for new book authors to develop as 
I have developed my many other successful 
authors—and I expect to be amply com- 
pensated through my 10% commission. 


Here’s a picture of one of my office bookcases— 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF: filled with ALF book placements, most of them 
When you send your script—book, TV or stage first books. The A. L. Fierst books which became 


“ii ‘cl il b : if SATURDAY EVENING POST and LADIES’ 

play, story or article, tell me about yourself, as HOME JOURNAL serials, and a fabulously suc- 

my selling authors did. The information will pay cessful Pulitzer Prize winning Broadway play, 

out for you as it has for them. were all novels by writers who came to me as 
: beginners. 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free come-ons and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


HAVE YOU MADE THESE MISTAKES WITH YOUR BOOK? 
You Lost Time, Money And The Chance For Publication! 


FREE: The inside story about free reading come-ons, unbelievably low priced gimmicks; give-aways; 
vanity propositions; ghosting. Your book is precious to you. Save yourself time, money, headache, 
heartache, frustration. THE INSIDE STORY—with our compliments. Ask for it. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 

; alf hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may aviod those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


CHARGE IT IF YOU WISH: Only a large and responsible agency which doesn’t depend upon reading 


fees for its primary income can afford to allow you to charge it. Ask for details. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of the year close to 50 professional writers have switched to this agency. 


I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get 
on with the business of career building. 


AL. FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 





















A new 
periodical 
of unusual 
interest 
to writers 


Best 4+ + 
Articles + 
& Stories+ 


Reprinting, in full, superior ar- 
ticles and stories from literary, 
scientific and industrial journals 
not circulated on the newsstands. 
Contents chosen from nomina- 
tions of magazines’ own editors. 
Cover small-circulation quality 
magazines from A to Y. A in- 
cludes American Scholar, AAUP 
Bulletin, American Editor, Ari- 
zona Quarterly—Y is for Yale 
Review—between them range 
America’s leading journals of 
thought and opinion. Charter 
subscribers enrolled now receive 
Vol. I No. 1 in October 1957. By 
subscription only, ten issues an- 
nually, $4.50 the year, check or 
money order to Best Articles & 
Stories, Inc., 1757 Devon Lane, 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 











FRIENDSHIP CENTER Ranch Writers’ Workshop 


OPEN YEAR AROUND 
Peaceful writing surroundings, amid tropical palms and 
Caribbean pines. Minimum of four hours daily writing 
required. Classes for beginners. Discussion groups. Con- 
sultation and criticism if desired. Free ocean beach 
1! miles. Reasonable rates. By application only. 


Box 1656, Delray Beach, Fia. 
50 miles north of Miami 











Who Is to be the Censor? 


Dear Editor: 

I was pleased to see that you printed Ruth 
Chessman’s letter concerning the ad of Mildred 
Reid in your magazine. Your printing it is a 
credit to your policy and I am sure that the 
acceptance of the ad was an oversight on your 
part. 

A teen-age girl, a guest in my home, read the 
Mildred Reid ad. The girl wanted to know 
why I subscribe to a magazine that accepted this 
type of ad. I had to make excuses for wWRITER’s 
pDiGEsT. I like your magazine immensely. 

(Mrs.) THEMA Harris GLAZER 
57 Downs Ave. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Compatible People 
Dear Editor: 

Comments to Ruth Chessman, whose letter on 
Mildred I. Reid was in the July issue of wRITER’s 
DIGEST. 

Reid was fully within the bounds of good taste 
when she included religion in her request for in- 
formation, and were Chessman up on her reli- 
gions, she would know it. 

Reasons: 

1. There are both Protestants and Catholics, 

to whom any Sunday labor is obnoxious. 

2. Seventh Day Adventists and Orthodox Jews 
do NOT work from FRIDAY SUNSET TO 
SATURDAY SUNSET — nor do they 
TOUCH pork, shrimp, clams. 

3. There are a number of Asians, for instance, 
devoutly religious according to their lights, 
who consider other religions heretical and 
have a profound distaste for association 
with or working for members thereof. 

In a place of business, especially creative business, 
a majority of people that will be compatible must 
be selected in order that everyone may work in 
an atmosphere of harmony. This applies to guests 
and workers alike. 

HELEN MAHON 

Casper, Wyoming 


Call Wisconsin Writers 


Dear Editor: 

We will appreciate it very much if you will 
publish the following information in your next 
issue of WrITER’s DiGEsT: 

Ninth Annual Conference—Wisconsin 
Regional Writers Association; American 
Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., Sep- 
tember 27-28-29; rate per day $14.50, in- 
cluding Registration fee, Assembly fee, 
room and meals. Make check payable to 
American Baptist Assembly and mail to 
Mr. Grant Anderson, Green Lake, Wis., 
before September 15. 

BeuLAH G. KLEIN 
620 N. Hartwell Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


























“How do | get my Start as a writer?” 








EARNING MORE 
NOW THAN IN A 
LIFETIME OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Within ten days after 
receiving my Certificate 
of Completion, I se- 
cured a position on a 
newspaper. After eight 
months, I changed to 
my present paper, the 
Wasco News, and am 
earning more than at 
any time in 36 years of 
steady employment. 
Needless to say, I am 
grateful.’’—Mrs. Chris- 
tie Barrett, Box 193, 
Wasco, Calif. 





SELLS 95 
STORIES AND 
NOVELETTES 


“The introduction you 
gave me to your edi- 
tor friend, resulting in 
my present assignment 
to do a complete novel 
for him monthly, is 
doubly appreciated, es- 
pecially since I finished 
my N. I. A. training 
some time ago. Here is 
concrete evidence that 
interest in your stu- 
dents continues indefi- 
nitely. To date now, I 
have sold 95 stories and 
novelettes to 20 na- 
tional magazines.”’— 
Darrell Jordan, P. O. 
Box 279, Friendship, 
mw. Te 





. . . HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t 
write until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, 
too, there is no age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come 
to both young and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know-how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can 
construct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first 
learned to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute 
Copy Desk Method is today helping men and women of all ages to develop their 
talent . .. helping them gain first checks of $15, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your 
talent grows under the supervision of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. 
The N.I.A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked 
on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them 
under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. You ac- 
quire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason for the re-* 
jection; they have no time to waste giving constructive criticism. 


The N.I.A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


(Licensed by State of New York) 
Approved Member, National Home Study Council 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


: _Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test, and 
further information about writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, September. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


City MRS 35 oS 062sas' Cacho ebehedneanceae H 


! 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 7-P-567 1 
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REJECTED STORIES WANTED! 


you have short stories or novelettes in your 
file that have failed to sell—submit them to me. 


FOR TELEVISION 


| will revise and adapt your stories into tele- 
plays and submit through iny recognized agent 
to the vast free lance TV market. 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO COLLABORATE WITH 
A SUCCESSFUL CURRENTLY WORKING 
TELEVISION WRITER 
(Charter member WGA, West) 

My credits include: 

Schlitz Playhouse © Jane Wyman ® Mati- 
nee Theatre © Sheriff of Cochise © Roy 
Rogers ® Margie ® Suspense © The 
Whistler © many others, too numerous 

to take up space listing. 
(FULL LIST ON REQUEST) 
SALVAGE YOUR REJECTED WORK 


Sell It To The Greatest Market Available 
To A Writer Today 


Reading Fee: $10.00 


(Refundable If Sale Is Made) 


RALPH ROSE 
4550 Hazeltine Ave, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 



























PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 


Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 





















Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie ............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 
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GWTW 
Dear Editor: 

In re Stuart Palmer’s letter to Stephen 
Mitchell, in your issue of July, 1957, relative to 
Margaret Mitchell’s effort on Gone With The 
Wind, and, allegedly, other novels she tried to 
peddle, Mr. Palmer in his first paragraph seems 
to cast doubt on the fact that she sat down 


- and wrote the book without immediate access 


to lots of weighty Civil War records. 

I knew Margaret Mitchell personally—while 
I was a reporter in Atlanta, Ga., in the late’s 30s’ 
—and it is a mistake for Mr. Palmer to try to 
justify his repeating of “legends” in his article, 
in the first place, by trying to becloud the issue 
of what she wrote, or didn’t write, before or 
after GWTW. She had been a reporter on the 
Atlanta Journal for some years before she did 
write the novel, but she had never written, and 
sent off, other novels. She was a painstaking 
little lady and had read, since childhood, om- 
nivorously of the Civil War. I came up in the 
same generation, and I have no hesitancy in 
saying that I could write a novel about the 
Civil War period, which would be historically 
accurate, without going over old records. The 
research she did was raw research—she had a 
chance (as I, and millions of Southerners, suh! 
—to talk personally with men who had taken 
part in the battles in the Civil War. In my 
childhood (and hers), newspapers of the South 
were filled with diaries of Civil War women. 
and stories, told in the first person, of veterans 
of that war. It is perfectly logical that she, as 
did many another Southerner, should seep up a 
feeling for the battles that were so near and 
dear to her people. 

I might add that what Margaret Mitchell 
did—sell her first book—is not unusual. With- 
out equating the two in any way, I sold my 
first book without any trouble at all, to the 
first publisher who read it. I also sold my 
second book without any trouble. Then, when I 
turned to fiction, I sold my first fiction book 
without the slightest trouble. Miss Mitchell's 
book was such an immediate success, she didn’t 
have to sell others. She brought the German 
edition—brand new—into the Constitution 
office to show off the German type, and, at 
that time, the book was being printed in some 
12 foreign languages, as I recall. She was kept 
busy handling promotion and business affairs 
on that book from the day it was published, 
which, of course, precluded her from writing 
other books. GWTW, incidentally, has had a 
fabulous history, and I may yet write a book 
about it. The movie has grossed twice as much 
money as any other movie ever filmed, and 
Selznick, who filmed it and then sold it, re- 
cently tried to buy it back for twice as much as 
he sold it for in the first place! 

Larston D. FARRAR 


Fairfax, Va. 














$15,000 For Your Stories 





.... and then some!* 





* 
EXTRA bonus prizes will be awarded to ‘Best of Class’ stories! For 


full particulars about this unique, new contest, see the Oc- 
tober and November issues of TRUE EXPERIENCE and TRUE 
ROMANCE magazines. 


Our only requirement is TRUTH, that’s all. The story MUST have happened in 
rea! life, to you, or to someone you know. It may be a family story, a teenage 
yarn, a story about courtship, marriage, faith, or excitement behind the head- 
lines. But it must be true. 





We believe, that as professional writers, you have a fine 
chance to win prize money. You already possess the skill of 
writing; why dull the edge of your keen craftsmanship by 
wasting time contriving imaginary ‘plotty’ stories? Look 
around you . . . REAL life goes on . . . YOUR life, or your 
friend's, or your relative's. You've got a real story in every 
life! A story that has the magic quality of instant saleability! 


So... get busy now, and try for one of these prizes: 





2 prizes at $1,000 
10 prizes at $500 
10 prizes at $400 
10 prizes at $250 
15 prizes at $100 
47 prizes total $15,000* 


* 
Plus extra bonus prizes of $50.00 each for best of class in the 
following groups: 


Best family story 

Best teenage story 

Best faith story 

Best courtship story 

Best ‘behind the headlines’ story 


This extra bonus does not apply to the $1,000 and $500 winners. 


Send your stories to $15,000 Story Contest 








Box 1985 
Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CLOSING DATE IS NOVEMBER 30, 1957 
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1 Forum 


15 New Markets for Non-Fiction Books, Dora Albert 


This is a wide-open field if you have an idea to sell. 






























EDITOR 
Richard K. Abbott 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 21 I Get By With Murder, Jean Potts 
Carole Ann K. Taggart She is one novelist who thinks short stories are straitjackets. 


24 Man Against White Space, Aron Mathieu 


Here, for the first time, is the story of the publishing business. 


31 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Florence Hoffmaster 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 36 I Sell Book Reviews, Curtis Casewitt 
Gerry Friedenn A top reviewer tells how to get into print quickly. 

39 To Beginners—With Love, Fred Shaw 
CIRCULATION MANAGER A frank analysis of the rules and what to do with them. 


Joseph A. Alvarez : 
42 Writer's Market 


BUSINESS MANAGER 52 Radio & TV News 

Aron M. Mathieu An interview with Gerry Day. 

Cover design: 60 Cartoonist Clues, Bob Barnes 

Donald Ashcraft Glimpses of the working chuckle artist on the home front. 





64 Idea a Day, Frank A. Dickson 
Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 


years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 


be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 


plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 











Mystery Writers of America, Unite! 
Dear Editor: 

This information is offered for use in your 
FORUM if you see fit to use it: 

Sherlock Holmes, 221B Baker Street, fog, Lon- 
don—an excited noble knocking at the famous 
address. . . . Why is there no marking at the 
“home” of the well-known story detective with 
the deer stalker hat? 

I was in England from 1951-55 and frequently 
rode and walked by the address. There is no 
plate or sign, “Sherlock Holmes Lived Here.” 
The coffee-shop girl across the street was asked 
this question. She said: “There should be some 
kind of sign, sir. Tourists, most Americans, ask 
me the same question often. . . . More tea, sir?” 

All the best to WRITER’S DIGEST. 

James E. Stokes 
P. O. Box 124 
March AFB, Calif. 


An Idea A Day Helps the 


Canadian Writer, too 
Dear Editor: 

I thought you might like to hear how a 
Canadian housewife, who writes in her spare 
time, turned one of Frank A. Dickson’s articles 
ideas into, not one, but several articles, all of 
which sold. 

I can’t remember how Mr. Dickson worded his 
idea, but it had as its theme “Country Mail- 
boxes.” 

I immediately sold an article to the editorial 
page of the Edmonton jourNAL musing on the 
early mail service, and the mailman, acting far 
beyond the call of duty, in the settling of the 
West. 

The Family HERALD and The Free Press 
PRAIRIE FARMER, each bought an article from me 
on Country Mailboxes, slanted in different ways. 
One article mentioned a trip to Alaska, and the 
decorative mail boxes we encountered on our 
journey. 

For their 50th Jubilee Number (1955, the 
year Alberta celebrated her golden jubilee), THE 
FARM AND RANCH REVIEW purchased an article 
entitled ‘“‘The Mail Came C.O.D.” 

This required quite a lot of research about 
the way the first mails reached the scattered 
Alberta settlers—the first Rural routes in Alberta, 
etc., but, the idea stemmed from the article sug- 
gestion in WRITER’S DIGEST. 

It seems to me that—most of Mr. Dickson’s 
article ideas are slanted for the America writer, 
and American magazines, and I thought it might 
interest you to know that they are very valuable 
to we Canadians, too. 

In fact, it is the first thing I turn to when 
WRITER’S DIGEST arrives. 

Mrs. Lester Harrison 
Chaton, Alberta 





IF 


=e 
You had enrolled for this course three or four months 
ago, you too might now be writing us a letter like this: 


“I have just received a check for ‘‘Emergency Call.’’ 

I made all the changes you suggested, got device planted 
on p. 1, and omitted the scene you were not pleased 
with. Your suggestions were so pertinent and so basic 
that they can be applied to future work. You offer 
closest pertinent editorial comment I have encountered.”’ 
W. E. Dan Ross 


BUT IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


ENROLL NOW AND PREPARE FOR TOMORROW'S 
SALES. ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MAR- 
KET CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what's wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per 
thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 
Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope should ac- 
company each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address 

















STUDIO of PLAYWRITING 


a new writing technique 
practical stagecraft 
studio productions 
off-B’way productions 


425 W. 57th St. CO 5-0538 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 


Arvurssranavaveanvcn tT ee ee TATU Tn 


offers 


SHOWCASE THEATRE. 


TT 











Editing, rewriting, polishing of 
BOOK LENGTHS. BOOK AP- 
PRAISAL $5 

Criticism of short mss. $1 per |,000 
words, minimum, $5 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 









































Whatever else may grow scarce in the months to come, there'll never be a shortage of unof- 
ficial advisers in this world of ours. Whether you live in a small town or big city, you'll run con- 
stantly into people who are ready to advise you on everything from how to improve the appear- 
ance of your apartment to how to improve your marriage. 


And that goes double if you happen to be trying to make your way in the writing business. 
There'll be family, friends, and casual acquaintances to tell you that you should send your scripts 
to The Saturday Evening Post because the stories published in that magazine are never half as 
good ; or, conversely, that you should give up your crazy writing notions and try something “sen- 
sible.”” And there'll be the semi-experts—the local reporters, schoolteachers, librarians, and peo- 
ple who read a lot—to tell you what is wrong and what is right with your stories—what parts 
should be left alone or deleted or cut down or padded. 

You'll be taking a big step in the right direction when you realize that well-meant but unin- 
formed advice tends to Seodee and confuse rather than help you—that your family, friends and 
acquaintances are simply neither expert nor impersonal enough to give you advice of any real 
value—and that writing advice from literary semi-experts is no more valuable than advice from 
your druggist on how to cure pneumonia or treat gall-bladder. And you'll be taking a bigger 
step in the right direction when you go for technique, career, and sales assistance to a firm whose 
business it is to help you—to a long-established, hard-hitting literary agency such as this one, whose 
assistance in getting your scripts right and getting them sold is based on the solid experience of 
day-after-day contact with editors and publishers, and the sale of over 6,000 manuscripts for cli- 
ents each year. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, -_ give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other es of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
se ne EE he Nest... - B you wee Setion or axtiches, you wil Gnd chip book the hey to the many problens 
which confound the author. . . . By the time the has finished four dynamic chapters, there will 
be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment. . . .”’ —Los Angeles Daily Law Journal 





Order YOUR f local bookseller, directly f th lishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New Vork 16., $3.00. sastiad a 


























New Markets 





for non-fiction books 


Three steps to follow with your non-fiction book 


idea. 1. Select your market from the list given here. 


2. Send the publisher a page outline of your idea. 


3. Be prepared to follow with a detailed outline and 


a sample chapter when he shows interest. 


By Dora Albert 


HE LETTER from PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
_ a complete surprise. Although I’ve 
been writing for national magazines for 
about 25 years, this was the first time a na- 
tional book publisher approached me. 

Associate Editor Stewart Sloan of the 
Business Books department had been inter- 
ested in my article, “How To Make Up 
Your Mind,” in the January-February 1955 
issue of your LIFE. He was further intrigued 
by a short blurb that your LIFE ran to ac- 
company the article. 

“We are expanding our publishing pro- 
gram,” the editor wrote, “and are very in- 


Dora Albert has been free lancing for over 25 
years, writing non-fiction exclusively. Out of the 
thousands of articles she has sold, she says her 
favorites have ben the self-help and inspirational 
articles. She considers herself one of the luckiest 
writers, and one of the luckiest human beings she 
has ever known. But she also adds that it is possible 
to control one’s own luck to a large extent, by 
positive thinking and action. She lives in Van Nuys, 
is happily married, and writes about those subjects 
that interest her. Writing on one of those subjects 
led to the writing of her first book, “You’re Better 
Than You Think.” 





terested in mss. on self-help. 

“Our self-help books ideally help the 
reader formulate a positive, step-by-step 
program, detailing for him, in 1-2-3 order, 
what he must do so that he can better face 
the difficulties confronting him in his daily 
life. Anything that you might have in mind 
life. Is there anything that you might have 
in mind that would fit into this category? 

Naturally, I wrote thanking him for his 
interest, and suggesting briefly about four 
subjects in the self-help field that appealed 
to me. 

The response was quick and gratifying. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., liked my suggestion, 
“How To Improve Your Luck.” The edi- 
tors suggested that I prepare an outline on 
this subject. 

I then discovered that a rival publisher 
had brought out a book on the identical 
subject a few years previously. Of course, I 
mentioned this to PRENTICE-HALL and we 
agreed to abandon the subject. Now I had 
to think up a new subject. 

My subconscious mind must have been 
working on the problem, for shortly after- 


15 





wards an idea did occur to me that became 
the theme of the first non-fiction book I 
ever wrote. In due course (it took me about 
15 months to write the book) it was ac- 
cepted by PRENTICE-HALL, and has just been 
published under the title I originally gave 
it, “You’re Better Than You Think.” 

Now at this point you might very well 
say: “That lucky so-and-so, She hammers 
out an article for your LIFE, and is ap- 
proached by one of the better publishing 
houses in the United States. What in the 
world has that got to do with me? Am I 
supposed to turn out dozens of articles each 
year for magazines, in the hope that 25 
years from now a publisher will ask me for 
ideas for a book.” 

Of course not. Any writer seriously in- 
terested in writing a non-fiction book can 
find out, by studying wRITER’s DIGEST and 
the current publications of the big publish- 
ing houses, the type of books in which these 
houses are interested. Book publishers are 
as individual in their requirements as maga- 
zines, and therefore their policies should be 
studied just as carefully. You can also learn 
a great deal about their policies by studying 
book announcements and advertisements in 
PUBLISHER'S WEEKLY and the RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLER, which are available at most librar- 
ies. Also keep an eye on book ads in your 
favorite newspapers and magazines; you'll 
find that certain publishers are consistent 
leaders in specific fields in which they 
specialize. One publishing house may 
specialize in religious books; another in 
metaphysical books. 

Aside from krfowing that PRENTICE-HALL, 
INC., was interested in a particular type of 
self-help book, I was on my own. I had to 
sell the specific idea for a book that I 
wanted to write; I had to outline it, re- 
search it, and, of course, write it. 


How To Launch A Non-Fiction Book 


Considering the vast amount of work that 
goes into the writing of a non-fiction book, 
most writers cannot afford to go ahead and 
prepare such a book without a definite as- 
surance of interest and a contract from a 
reputable publisher. To get this, they will 
have to go over the same steps as I did. 
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Here they are in the PRENTICE-HALL 1-2-3 
order: 


(1) After selecting a publisher who is 
outstanding in a field in which you are in- 
terested, suggest your idea in this field. 
Describe that idea in a one- or two-page let- 
ter, just as you would if you were querying 
an editor about a magazine article. If you 
are unknown to the publisher, include in 
your letter enough about your background 
to show that you are qualified to write the 
book. 

To sell my own idea I wrote: “A great 
many successful men have said that most 
people have abilities they seldom use; most 
of us just scratch the surface of what we 
could do. Chapter headings might be along 
the lines of: You’re More Attractive Than 
You Think ... You’re Smarter Than You 
Think . . . You Have Lots More Ability 
... You’re Healthier ... You Can Do Al- 
most Anything ... How to Conquer an In- 
feriority Complex. The book, ‘Yow’re Better 
Than You Think, would have to prove 
not only that most of us underestimate our- 
selves, but tell how to reapraise and make 
the most of ourselves in every direction: our 
attractiveness, our abilities, our spiritual 
happiness, etc.” 

When I originally planned the book, | 
intended to include a chapter, to prove that 
“Better People Can Make A Better World.” 
It would discuss some of the humane achieve- 
ments of United Nations, and of other move- 
ments to improve the relationships between 
human beings. 

“A bit lofty; would keep it at the per- 
sonal, unselfish level,’ was one editor’s com- 
ment on this planned chapter. 

Thinking it over, I had to agree with 
him. The primary purpose of my book was 
to show the individual that he was better 
than he thought—to explain why he was 
better, in which ways he was better, and 
what he could do about it. Once you yet 
away from the individual, you have a com- 
pletely different book. 

(2) Be prepared to submit a rather de- 
tailed outline on the book, if a publisher 
shows any interest in your query letter. 

This outline should tell, chapter by chap- 
ter, exactly what ground you expect to 
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cover. You should summarize the scope of 
each chapter. 

In my own case, I spent a month of in- 
tensive research on my subject—basically, 
the conquest of inferiority feelings—and 
then proceeded to prepare my outline. 

When you have completed your outline, 
with two carbon copies, send the outline 
and one carbon copy to the publisher. This 
will enable different editors at the publish- 
ing house to read the outline simultaneously, 
and you will probably get a faster reaction 
that way. 

Incidentally, my outline for “You’re Bet- 
ter Than You Think” was 18 double-spaced 
pages. 

This outline was returned to me with sev- 
eral comments, and the request that I pre- 
pare a sample chapter. If the publishers 
liked my sample chapter, they would offer 
me a contract. 

In my outline, I had also used many 
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movie stars as examples. After all, I’ve been 
interviewing movie stars for years; am thor- 
oughly familiar with their stories; met al- 
most every big star you can think of while 
doing a series, “The Role I Liked Best,” 
which I handled for the saruRDAY EVENING 
post. It would have required very little re- 
search for me to use the movie star ex- 
amples, with which I was so familiar. 

To fit PRENTICE-HALL’s market which 
they had in mind for the book it was neces- 
sary to delete all the references to movie 
stars. “Substitute, instead, references to big- 
time business leaders.” I was told. 

(3) Be ready to write one or two sample 
chapters at the publisher’s request. 

The sample chapter doesn’t have to be 
your first chapter. It can be any chapter 
about which you feel enthusiastic, or have 
the most material. 

Although I had discarded the idea of 
doing an entire book on the subject of luck, 
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I wrote my sample chapter on it. It appears 
as Chapter 10—‘‘You’re As Lucky As You 
Think You Are.” 

I’m happy to say that after reading the 
sample chapter, PRENTICE-HALL, INC., de- 
cided to offer a contract for the publication 
of the book. If you don’t know much about 
book contracts, it is a good idea to let an 
agent handle final negotiations. An agent 
handled my contract. 

(4) While writing chapters on which the 
research has been completed, continue, in 
other hours of the day, to research chapters 
yet to be written. 

You become extremely alert for any 
authentic information that will fit into your 
book. 

For instance, knowing that I would do a 
chapter on “You'll Live Longer Than You 
Think,” I made it a point to attend a lec- 
ture at the first Cavalcade of Health and 
Medical Progress in Los Angeles, where I 
heard Dr. George W. Ainlay, Sr., talk on 
the subject of how to enjoy life more as we 
grow older. I took careful notes; then 
quoted him in my own chapter. 

Of course, in order to do this, I submitted 
my quotes to him, with a letter asking for 
his authorization for their use in the book. 
Pertinent points made in lectures are often 
extremely useful to non-fiction writers, but 
should not be used without permission of 
the lecturer. 

I called up publicity agents I knew, and 
told them that I was interested in interview- 
ing successful businessmen on various sub- 
jects covered in my book. As a result, I was 
able to interview men like Alfred N. Steele, 
chairman of the board of Pepsi-Cola; Paul 
Smith, president and owner of Republic 
Van anc Storage; Olive Salembier, presi- 
dent of the Specification Packaging Corpo- 
ration, and many others. 

Through the courtesy of a friend, I was 
able to attend a conference held by the 
Sales Executive Club of Los Angeles, to 
which several distinguished speakers were 
invited. 

A friend told me of a very fine psychia- 
trist and neurologist and quoted some of the 
brilliant remarks he made in talking with 
friends. We both agreed that if I could get 
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this man to give me an interview on how 
to conquer fears and worries, it would be a 
great asset to the book. 

When I went to see him, I had already 
read much of the popular literature on the 
subject. He analyzed and demolished some 
of the rules commonly given for conquering 


‘fear—then he gave me his own methods. 


The result was chapter 16, which my pub- 
lishers and I both considered one of the 
strongest chapters in the book. 

All the material I gathered through in- 
terviews, library research, newspaper clip- 
pings, and lectures I attended, went into 
one big drawer of a four-drawer legal file. 
For my final research, I used the usual legal- 
sized folders. Each had its own heading— 
Attractiveness, Ability, Faith, Health, etc. I 
also had a miscellaneous file for each letter 
of the alphabet, as I found it convenient to 
place my typed notes on interviews in the 
miscellaneous file that started with the last 
name of the person interviewed. 

5) Send individual chapters to your 
publisher as they are completed if the pub- 
lisher is willing. The “sharing” gives the 
author the feeling of being on the team. 

I disliked the idea of writing an entire 
book without getting an editorial opinion 
on any portion of it before it was com- 
pleted. So I was very pleased when PREN- 
TICE-HALL suggested that I send individual 
chapters to them, as they were completed, 
for their comments. 

Most publishers will work this way with 
you. You can send them one, two, three or 
four chapters at a time; and they will return 
these chapters to you with detailed sugges- 
tions. PRENTICE-HALL, INC., used pink slips 
attached to the manuscript. If I made a 
statement that the editor felt needed illus- 
trating, a pink slip would call for a specific 
anecdote. If I told an anecdote they con- 
sidered unconvincing, a pink slip would 
say so. 

In connection with a mention of Nick 
the Greek, I had assumed that every one 
of my readers would know that he is a 
famous gambler, but it is usually best not to 
make such assumptions. A clever writer 
once wrote, “Never overestimate the read- 
er’s knowledge or underestimate his intelli- 
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gence.” This sentence is loaded with signifi- 
cance for every non-fiction writer. I think 
these nine words are the best possible guide 
a non-fiction writer of articles or books can 
follow. 

If the publisher with whom you are work- 
ing doesn’t himself suggest such an arrange- 
ment, ask him if he would mind your send- 
ing him a few chapters at a time, as they 
are completed, so that you can get his re- 
action, and guide yourself accordingly. 

(6) If you are going to quote various 
authorities, get a letter of permission for 
each quotation or close paraphrase that you 
plan to use. 

In cases where the author was the copy- 
right owner, I got his permission also, unless 
the publisher assured me that this was un- 
necessary. 

(7) Be prepared to revise or cut your 
book, at the publisher’s request. 

My contract called for a book of 90,000 
words. A few months before the book was 
completed, I was told that shorter books 
were selling better, and asked to keep my 
final manuscript down to 80,000 words. 

In spite of your contract, the publisher 
usually has the privilege of accepting or re- 
jecting the final manuscript. If it isn’t satis- 
factory, he may ask for revisions. 





But if his editors have seen the various 
chapters as they were written and com- 
mented favorably on them, the chances are 
that your book will be accepted. 

My own good news came in the form of a 
letter telling me that everyone who had read 
“You’re Better Than You Think” liked it, 
and that the final verdict was highly favora- 
ble. Furthermore, the publisher asked if I 
wouldn’t consider doing another book for 
PRENTICE-HALL. 

“Consider” it? I was extremely flattered! 
This time the contract was signed shortly 
after I had prepared the outline for the new 
book, without even the formality of a sam- 
ple chapter. As I write this, the first two 
chapters of my second book have been com- 
pleted. 

I am embarked, I feel, on another great, 
satisfactory adventure. Let the people in 
show business sing, ““There’s no business like 
show business.” 

Personally I believe, ““There’s no business 
like book writing.” 

As for any of you I can only emphasize 
again: Don’t wait for the publisher to come 
to you. If you have a book idea, choose a 
publisher and sell him. To help you select, 
WRITER'S DIGEST brings you the following 
report from book houses. 


27 Markets for Non-Fiction Books 


Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Emory Stevens Bucke, Editor. 

“Yes, we are interested in receiving queries 
from free lance writers for non-fiction books and 
urge them to describe their writing project fully 
at the outset. Too many free lance writers send 
out a mimeographed letter to a dozen publishers 
spending a great deal of time discussing their 
past successes and with little information on the 
nature of the writing project offered us. 

“We are a church-owned publishing house 
but do an ecumenical kind of publishing in the 
religious field under our title Abingdon Press. 
At the same time in our college department, we 
are expanding our program into language stud- 
ies, history, sociology, psychology, the general 
inter-disciplinary relationships in dealing with 
human relations, as well as the basic publishing 
programs in reference and research work for 


bibical studies. 
“Our most successful non-fiction books rep- 
resent those in the religious field, with writings 





of E. Stanley Jones, Roland Bainton, leading 
the list. We have noted that primary source 
material as well as biography is enjoying in- 
creasing sale. 

“Abingdon does not offer a contract to a 
writer on the basis of a query. In the develop- 
ment of a writing plan to meet a particular 
need for a textbook in the college department or 
in a few other areas, option and contract ar- 
rangements are often worked out. 

“Most of these contracts are on a royalty 
basis with the exception of certain plays pro- 
duced for use in church school programs, mer- 
chandise items, and, of course, on reference 
works where writing assignments are made and 
payment is based on the number of words. 

“All queries should be addressed to my office.” 


Ace Books, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Donald A. Wollheim, Editor. 

“In the past year, Ace Books used a limited 
number of non-fiction material. This has been 
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divided into two types, reprints of true adven- 
ture books and original compilations of humor 
books. 

“Our interest in true adventure books is not 
strictly limited to reprints however; it merely 
happens that this is something of an innovation 
in our line and that we have not yet had time 
or widespread publicity sufficient to acquire 
good original manuscripts in this field. We are 
looking for book-length works, ranging form 
50,000 to 90,000 words, having to do with true 
adventure experiences in war, exploration, hunt- 


ing, etc. Our recent publications in this field 
(all reprints) included such varied types as 
“TIGERERO’ by Sasha Siemel (hunting wild 


beasts in the Brazilian jungle), “WE DIE ALONE” 
by David Howarth (an epic of the war in Nor- 
way), and “NIGHT RAIDER OF THE ATLANTIC” 
by Terence Robertson (experiences of a U-Boat 
captain). 

“In the humor field, we published a compila- 
tion of the best TV humor shows of the year, 
and original collections of new cartoons. 

“Our office is willing to review non-fiction 
manuscripts completed, or to look at outlines 
and partial scripts. We purchase on a royalty 
contract basis, with an advance similar to those 
given for our fictional purchases. 

*‘Address material to me.” 


Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 22, N. Y. Harold Strauss, Editor-in-Chief. 

“We are always interested in receiving quer- 
ies on non-fiction books from free lance writers. 
We publish all types of non-fiction except tech- 
nical and reference books. We have offered a 
contract on the basis of an outline and a sample 
chapter, but sometimes we need more to go on. 
Our contracts are always on a royalty basis. One 
notable exception in the past was our series of 
“GREAT LIVES IN BRIEF,” but these books now 
are also being commissioned on a royalty basis. 
Queries should be addressed to me or to the 
company; they will in any case be passed on to 
the editor most familiar with the particular 
field. 

“As to general suggestions, a good non-fiction 
writer should be able to follow the latest schol- 
arship in any field of human knowledge, and 
fill in the abstractions of scholarship for the 
benefit of the general reader by means of good, 
concrete, sensory reporting. Archibald MacLeish 
summed up a good deal of this by saying that 
poetry must be restored to science.” 


Citadel Press, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Philip S. Foner, Editor. 

“Yes, we are interested in receiving queries 
on non-fiction books from free lance writers and 
in all types of non-fiction. We do offer contracts 
to writers on the basis of queries, a suggested 
outline and a sample chapter, although, natur- 
ally, we prefer to see completed manuscripts. 
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“About five per cent of our manuscripts come 
in as a result of queries from free lance writers. 
Our contracts are all royalty contracts. 


“Queries for non-fiction books hould be ad- 
dressed to the editor.” 


Crown Publishers,, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Herbert Michelman, Admissions 
Editor. 


“Yes, we do print non-fiction books, except 
textbooks and topical books. Sales of two non- 
fiction titles exceeded 60,000 copies last year. 
The author of the successful books earned in 
excess of $25,000. We do not necessarily offer 
a contract to a writer on the basis of a query, 
a suggested outline, or a sample chapter. It 
would depend on the stature of the writer, the 
subject, the outline, the sample material. When 
all of these factors have been favorable, we 
have offered contracts. The larger percentage of 
our non-fiction books are assigned. We fre- 
quently make an outright payment for assign- 
ments. Otherwise, almost all contracts are on a 
royalty basis. ' 


“Address queries for non-fiction books to me.” 


Dell Books, 415 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
New York. Knox Burger, Editor Dell First Edi- 
tions. 

“We are definitely interested in receiving 
queries on non-fiction books from free writers. 
I can not list any specific types of non-fiction 
material which is of particular interest to our 
publishing house. Quality is paramount. Only 
rarely do we offer a writer a contract on the 
basis of a suggested outline and sample chapter 
alone. Our non-fiction books result from as- 
signments and free lance queries both. Our con- 
tracts are on a royalty basis almost without 
exception. 

“Queries should go to Dell First Editions.” 


Devin-Adair Company, 23 E. 26th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. T. O’Conor Sloane III, Editor. 

“We are emphatically interested in free lance 
queries on non-fiction books. In particular, on 
the subjects of nature, farming and gardening, 
the physical sciences, religion, medicine (popu- 
lar), art and architecture, conservative politics, 
and belles lettres. 

“Among our most successful books are “our 
DAILY PoIsON,” by Leonard Wickenden, “LAn- 
GUAGE FOR EVERYBODY,” by Mario Pei, “44 1rIsH 
SHORT STORIES,” edited by Devin Garrity, “FEEL 
LIKE A MILLION,” by Catharyn Elwood, and 
“VIOLENT TRUCE,” by E. H. Hutchison. 

“All contracts are on a royalty basis, and we 
do occasionally offer contracts after studying out- 
lines and sample chapters. Roughly half of our 
books are free lanced. Queries should be sent to 
the editor.” 


(Continued on page 70) 











By Jean Potts 


A commercial short story starts near the end, and 
catches its characters in a moment of crisis. A novel 
lets you develop more fully rounded individuals. 








I get by with Murder 


°M GLAD I Dip IT. That’s what the mur- 
derer often says, when cornered on the 

next to the last page, and that’s what I 
say, now that I have switched from writing 
short stories to novels. Writing novels is, 
for me, more fun; it’s every bit as easy, 
usually easier; and I have done better finan- 
cially with novels than with short stories. 

In today’s magazine a good short story has 
sharply drawn characters, certainly, but its 
aim is to catch them in a moment of crisis 
in which frequently only one facet of their 
natures is decisive, or even relevant. Where- 
as a novel provides room for a more leis- 
urely, detailed treatment and for more fully 
rounded personalities. 

I'll never forget the feeling of freedom 
when at last I mustered up the courage to 
try a book. I hadn’t realized, until then, that 
to me the short-story form was a kind of 
Strait-jacket, and the writing—which ought 
to be fun—had become, all to often, a dis- 
heartening struggle to over-simplify, to trim 
my characters so that they could be 
crammed into the allotted space. 





It does take courage for an unestablished 
writer to plunge into a novel. It’s such a 
long-term project that the idea scares most 
beginners. They figure that if they start 
with a short story, at least they won’t be 
investing so much time in something that 
may very well turn out to be unsalable. 

A reasonable-sounding theory. But ac- 
tually the short story, precisely because it is 
short, requires a surer hand and a keener 
sense of judgment. It is one of the most 
exacting of literary forms. Inexperienced 
writers overlook this fact when they choose 
it as a starting point. As I did. I not only 
chose it, but I stuck to it for years, and 
the tantalizing thing about it was that 
occasionally I did come up with a short 
story that sold. To a good market. Not 
often enough to make me a full-fledged, 
self-supporting professional. Just often 
enough to keep me grappling with a form 
which, I now see, is not suited to my 
temperament. 

To begin with, my ideas are too few and 
far between. A _ natural-born short story 
writer sprouts a new plot every day or so. 
To be successful, he has to be fairly pro- 
lific; otherwise he’s allowing himself no 
margin for error, which is a tactful way of 
referring to the duds, the stories that don’t 
sell. And here was I, with my painfully 
unprolific output of three or four plots a 
year! 
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But a novel writer doesn’t need to think 
of more than three or four plots a year. 
Give him an idea that really intrigues him, 
and he’s all set for several months, even if 
he’s a fast worker, which I am not. 


For my part, I find that the broader 
framework of a book has liberating effect 
om my imagination. The characters them- 
selves, now that they have room to turn 
around in, generate the action for me. 

I have sold three published mystery nov- 
eds, and two of them began life as unsuccess- 
ful short stories. My first one, “Go, Lovely 
Rose,” (it sold to the first publisher who 
saw it) had as its springboard a short story 
which had been gathering dust in my files 
for a couple of years. 

I started the book out of exasperation as 
much as anything else, during one of those 
nightmare “between-stories” cycles when, in 
search of a spark that would get me going 
again, I was mulling over my duds. Among 
them was this particular story, which I had 
always liked, even though the editors hadn’t. 
Its plot concerned a brother and sister 
whose childhood, in a small town, had been 
blighted by an old shrew of a housekeeper. 
The sister had escaped by running away 
to the city; the brother hadn’t. The house- 
keeper fell down the cellar stairs and broke 
her neck at the beginning of the story. The 
brother, suffering from a lapse of memory 
about his own activities on the afternoon 
of the accident, became halfway convinced 
that he had pushed the old woman down 
the stairs. Of course, he hadn’t, as the sister 
managed to prove to him through a psy- 


Quoted from a letter by Jean Potts: 


“In my short-story writing days I sold stories 
to MCCALLS, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, COL- 
LIERS, LIBERTY, AMERICAN, COSMOPOLITAN, and 
WOMAN’S DAY. The last short story I sold was to 
ELLERY QUEEN MYSTERY MAGAZINE, and appeared 
in the February 1957 issue. My books, all mystery 
novels and all published by scriBNER’s, are as 
follows: GO, LOVELY ROSE, DEATH OF A STRAY 
CAT, and THE DIEHARD. SCRIBNER’S will also pub- 
lish my new one—THE MAN WITH THE CANE— 
this fall. The first one, Go, LOVELY ROSE, won the 
Mystery Writers of America “Edgar” award for 
the best first mystery of 1954. I can’t think of any 
electrifying facts about my personal life. Mostly, 
I just sit and agonize over the typewriter.” 
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chological re-enactment of the scene. 

As I re-read the story I remembered one 
editor’s objection, that it was hard to under- 
stand why a woman like the housekeeper 
had been permitted to stay with the family 
and gain such a strangle-hold on the chil- 
dren’s personalities. It was a perfectly valid 
objection, I decided, though I still didn’t 
see how I could explain this complex cir- 
cumstance satisfactorily in the space of a 
short story. But supposing I were to use 
these characters, this setting and mood, in 
a book... 


There would have to be a great deal of 
expansion, of course. More characters, more 
complications, more background. I could 
overcome that editor’s objection by making 
the housekeeper’s hold on the family a 
sinister one, rooted in the past. Make it, 
in fact, the key to the whole plot. Make 
her death actually murder instead of an 
accident, with the brether still innocent, 
and, well, and I would have on my hands 
not just another unsuccessful short story, 
but the start of a full-length mystery novel. 
I felt the tingling sensation that, for me, 
means the writing spark has been struck, 
and I sat down and began a novel. 


The same thing was true of my second 
mystery novel, “Death of a Stray Cat.” This 
time I used a short story that I had written 
many years ago, in the days when I knew 
even less about plot than I do now. Actu- 
ally, it would be an exaggeration to call it 
a short story at all; it was little more than 
a character sketch. The kind of thing that 
evokes such editorial comment as “nicely 
done, but too slight, too much off trail . . .” 
Still, it was an interesting character—one 
of those girls who are born to be victimized, 
who somehow manage to make bullies and 
brutes out of everyone unlucky enough to 
cross their path. Her name was Marcella, 
and though Marcella didn’t go over in a 
short story, she worked out fine when served 
up strangled on the beach in Chapter I. 
That was where she belonged all the time, 
apparently, in a novel, with leisure and 
room, in which to make her insidious effect 
on other people really convincing. 





There are other, less basic advantages to 
writing novels. Take the matter of view- 
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point, for example. Many novels, particu- 
larly of the suspense type, are told from the 
point of view of just one character. But 


they don’t have to be. You can switch 
around from one character’s mind to an- 
other if you want to. In a short story you 
can’t, not without seriously jeopardizing the 
unity of effect that marks the successful 
story. Personally, I enjoy switching around, 
because this allows variety of pace and 
mood, and explore the mental workings of 
different kinds of people. Besides, it’s often 
useful as a mechanical device for maintain- 
ing suspense and thickening the mystery. 
Or take the matter of editorial taboos, 
which constantly haunt the writer who con- 
tributes to magazines. Some editors may 
claim they have no restrictions as to ma- 


terial, but the fact remains that taboos do 
exist, and will, as long as there are sub- 
scribers and advertisers with toes to step on. 

The result is that many a good story 
never gets beyond the idea stage, rejected 
by the writer himself. And you can’t blame 
him. After all, he wants to sell his stories. 
For money. Not just for the prestige of 
seeing his name in one of the “little maga- 
zines.” 

What a difference in the field of books! 
If there are any taboos, I haven’t run across 
them. Drunkenness, dope addiction, abor- 
tion, sexual irregularities—any aspect of 
human behavior, however sordid, is accept- 
able. You can also be as high-minded, or 
as philosophically abstract, as you please. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Man Against 


N A MAGAZINE publishing shop of a hun- 

dred employees, it would be remarkable 
to find three who understand the basics of 
publishing. And, because magazine publish- 
ing is becoming more specialized, fewer 
people each year have a chance to learn 
more than one part of it. This article will 
introduce the fundamentals by which each 
of the five divisions of magazine publishing 
are operated, and the web of understanding 
that holds them together. 

Of the five divisions (editorial, circula- 
tion, advertising, production and adminis- 
tration) we’ll look first at the editorial end 
of magazine publishing. 


Editiorial Division 

Within pretty wide limits, a magazine 
rises or falls on the aptitude of one man: 
the editor-in-chief. 

The essential difference between the edi- 
tor and his circulation manager, advertis- 
ing manager, and mechanical superintend- 
ent, is that the editor is presumptively not 
only a professional at editing, but also is 
culturally aware. The reason the editor is 
at a loss when it comes to seeking advice in 
his own shop is that normally his vis-a-vis 
departmental chiefs are good pros at their 
given work, but are culturally relatively 
less hep. 

When sales fall, the newsstand sales man- 
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White Space 


ager generally has one piece of advice to 
offer the editor: “Put red on the cover!” 

The mechanical superintendent can be 
counted on to say: “If you make your 
schedule a day ahead of time we will give 
you a good clean book,” and the circula- 
tion manager, who perhaps is weak in cer- 
tain States, will come up with a resonant 
plea for more stories about the Rocky 
Mountains so that he can get some good 
licks in that area. 

The advertising manager, when his ad- 
vice is solicited, will produce a copy of a 
certain article published two years back. It 
was this article that the President of “Chuck- 
les Nut Bar” liked so well he ordered 4,000 
reprints for all his dealers and followed this 
with an advertising contract. Placing the 
reprint on the editor’s desk, and leaning for- 
ward for emphasis, he says: “Now that’s 
what we need more of.” 

The people, on the editor’s executive level, 
put most of their time into being experts in 
printing, or circulation, or advertising, and 
very little of their time into studying the 
history of ideas. Lacking this experience 
they are often trite in the editorial concepts 
they offer because they cannot relate their 
ideas to the significant ideas of the past. 

The editor’s mind is splashed with names 
of authorities who can be reached and who 
are articulate. This knowledge enables him 











No book gives the principles of 
magazine publishing. No college 
offers a course on the subject. 
Here, for the first time, you 

see the working parts of 
magazine publishing. 


to take any situation and integrate it into 
a concept of contemporary meaning. This 
is the pro at work. 

For instance, if the circulation manager 
is shown a copy of Edward Steichen’s pic- 
ture of J. P. Morgan, made in 1910, he 
will take delight in being able to say, “Oh, 
that’s J. P. Morgan, isn’t it?” But the 
editor sees more than the familiar face. He 
recognizes that the picture of this man 
seated and gripping the arm of the chair. 
as though it were a dagger about to be 
plunged into you, is one of those which set 
up the attitude of a generation of magazine 
photographers who followed Steichen. He 
knows the history, development and present 
status of that attitude, and it is in accepting. 
changing, or rejecting this photographic 
attitude that the editor shows himself. 

Behind any great magazine is the “flash” 
concept of its editor. Usually he is some- 
thing of a missionary, a reformer, a zealot. 
He has a piece to speak and an intense be- 
lief that what he has to say is worth hearing. 

When Beatrice Gould came back from 
Russia and said the attitude of the Russian 
people toward the Americans and toward 
their own leaders would be _ radically 
changed if everyone of them could read a 
copy of the LADIES HOME JOURNAL for a 
year, she wasn’t kidding. She meant what 
she said with her whole heart and soul. 








Mr. Mathieu founded The Writer’s Year Book, 
1930, The Writer’s Market, 1933, Modern 
Photography, 1937, Farm Quarterly, 1946, and 
Successful Retirement (to appear 1958). In this 
picture, our somewhat rumpled editor looks 

over his shop a little after quitting time. 







































The lesser magazines are edited by lesser 
editors who have nothing to say for the 
simple reason that ideas are not the thing 
that matter most to them. They are inter- 
ested in their own recreation, or family, or 
security—ideas and influencing others aren't 
the consuming interest in their lives. These 
people should not be editors, and when they 
become editors they are invariably lesser 
editors, and their publications come down 
to their level. An editor is part messiah and, 
since he needs to have a lot of people danc- 
ing his tune, he is part a honky-tonk guy, 
because crowds don’t follow straight Bach. 































VOGUE 1919 


| Just before the twenties, 
a magazine page looked 
like this. Vogue itself was 
made up of neatly sym- 
metrical arrangement 
like pictures over an old 
fashioned mantle piece. 


Edward Steichen made this photograph of J. P. 
Morgan in 1905. It was published in “Camera 
Work.” 


Mostly, individuals who are all these things 
cannot stay in the high seat decade after 
decade. The world changes, but individuals 
do not. For every Mary Wollman Chase, 
who successfully headed up vocue for al- 
most 50 years, there are a score of Frank 
Vizatellis of LITERARY DIGEST, who appear 
to pass their hey day, but remain in the 
saddle till death do them part. 


How Do We Get Dated? 


It’s no disgrace to become dated. This 
happens to all of us. It just about has to 
happen as, if we are writers, we cannot be 
creative forever, and at one point of our 
life we stop being creative and for the rest 
of our lives simply try to reaffirm the credos 
and conditions that previously brought us 
success and recognition. Some of us get 
dated a little earlier than others. But few 
editors can expect to go into their 60s, and 
remain good editors. The thing that hap- 
pens to them is that they lose their enthusi- 
asm for volunteering new ideas. Already, 
because of their years of experience they 
know the new idea won’t work. 

As an example, a young editor of 30 
might suggest a great new agricultural pro- 
gram that will take America out of its 











Piet Mondrain, created painting of 
such purity that the misplacing of a 
single line could upset the balance of 
his composition. Modern magazine 
layouts are inspired by his abstracts. 

















market glut. But a 60-year-old editor al- 
ready knows there is no hope for a farm 
solution. He knows it is too complex for any 
solution. He knows that through technol- 
ogy the farmers are producing too much 
and that through political log rolling, the 
Congress is going to vote some kind of a 
high price support program to farmers, 
even though farmers already are producing 
food for which there is no market. He 
knows that any approach to reducing the 
farm surplus without consideration of the 
farm vote is foolish, so to him the problem 
is too intricate, and, through years of liv- 
ing with it, he is mute. But the thirty- 
year older hasn’t been hit by 75 ideas that 
were squashed under selfish political ap- 
praisal, so he comes up with something that 
may be screwy, but at least it’s new and 
fresh, and in the long run he shoves the 60- 
year-old editor out of his seat. That is not 
to say the 60-year older was at fault; but it 
is to say that the public is willing to bite at 
new suggestions and the 30-year older had 
them, while the 60-year older knows too 
well that they wouldn’t work. 

It is interesting to see that LIFE, come 
what may, is always ready with an editorial 
solution answering the burning question of 
the day. If you are not sure of what to do, 
or where to go, or how to think or where 
to turn, at least one week out of three, LIFE’s 
editorial page gives you a packaged answer. 
Remember years go in LIFE when Ambassa- 





dor Bullitt treated China like a hard-boiled 
egg, peeled it down, and said we should 
take it over. Now! Before the Russians 
completed what even then only a few peo- 
ple suspected as their goal. He gave the 
costs, the risks, the rewards. A blue print. 
“Take over China,” he said. “Now.” Some- 
times nationalistic, sometimes idealistic, LIFE 
puts down a step-by-step solution to big- 
time.problems as fast as they rise. 

Will Mr. Luce find these ready solutions 
within himself 10 years from today, when, 
looking back 20 years and reading his pre- 
vious programs, he can savor the sting of 


hindsight? 
Will a coma settle over him? If so, Luce, 
himself, prophetized what will happen. 


Speaking to a journalism class, he once 
said: “I have no fear of competitors who 
imitate us as closely as they can. They don’t 
have what we have, and they can never 
out-copy us. The man who is going to put 
LIFE out of business is in a journalism 
school today, and he’s picking up our 
magazine and saying: ‘My God, what a 
bore this is!’ Then he is going to put out 
something that doesn’t bore him, and if 
it has the same effect on millions of other 
people, we are through.” It was Mr. Luce 
himself, who, through the invention of TIME, 
put LITERARY DIGEST out of business because 
when Mr. Luce was in journalism school 
LITERARY DIGEST relentlessly bored him to 
tears. 





VOGUE 1935 


Then came Dr. M. F. Agha 
who put into Vogue the | 

art and typographical 
principles of Germany’s | 
Bauhaus school. Note how | 

the design is now asym- 
metrical. Most magazines 
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soon adopted this fashion. | 








No editor is afraid of a slavish imitator. 
The only man he needs fear is the editor 
who picks up his book and is bored by it, 
and as a result of his boredom creates some- 
thing so new and fresh and wonderful that 
it counteracts all the ideas and layouts, and 
pages, and captions, and points of view that 
he found so deadly dull. Mr. Luce was once 
young and had nothing, and he enjoys the 
wisdom of knowing that probably the only 
man who will ever overtake him is a person 
who is now as he once was, rather than 
some manufacturer who merely tries to 
copy him. 

The motor that drives the editor is the 
message he wants to get over to people, and 
his utilization of communicative techniques 
that to him, at least, are not boring. That 
means the editor must have a more sensitive 
and impulsive reaction to each and every 
little thing than anyone else. If you feel, 
he feels 10 times as much. If you hurt, he 
hurts 100 times as much. If your eyes mois- 
ten, he is bathed in tears. This is figurative, 
of course, but it is the editor’s acute aware- 
ness that makes him struggle to make each 
word, and each paragraph and each spot 
on a page a fraction better than it other- 
wise would be. 

As a group, magazine editors have no 
clear firm message and they know only the 
editorial side of the publishing business. It 
is interesting to recall that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst picked Herb Mayes to edit 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING because he was young, 
tough, ambitious, had done a good job with 
THE AMERICAN DRUGGIST and, as Hearst 
added, “was experienced in advertising, cir- 
culation, and merchandising.” 

The pay for magazine editors on small 
books runs from about $6,000 a year to 
$15,000. An experienced professional edi- 
tor knows which cartoonist to call upon for 
children’s pieces; who can write tenderly of 
women past sixty (My God, Joe, there’s 
11 million over sixty. They all get two bits. 
Let’s go after ’em) ; where to get stone rub- 
bings of ancient Mexican friezes, and what 
writer can meet a given personality on his 
own level and impale his significance on a 
sheet of paper. The editor has a thousand 
strings out to all kinds of talent that he 
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can call upon to fill a given space on a page. 

But when, in addition, this is laced to- 
gether with a message this editor has to 
give to people, he has pushed himself into 
the salary realm where he is equal to the 
President of the United States—and he 
earns it, too. 

Often publishers ask, “chow do you pick an 

editor?” There is no test to guide the pub- 
lisher, no outline of mistakes not to make. 
For the truth is, on a great book, someone 
has The Word, and passes it down the line 
where it is picked up, echoed, resounded, 
and implemented. But The Word is always 
there, clear and bright and loud to every 
ear, like a trumpet soaring over a band. 
And who gives The Word? It could be 
either the’ publisher or editor-in-chief o1 
both. But without it, one is a manufacturer 
who is about to lose a lot 6f money and the 
other is a pedestrian set loose on a race 
track. , 
There are a lot of magazines, for instance, 
edited for business and professional people. 
One of these is u. s, NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT with David Lawrence as editor and 
publisher. And David has The Word. He 
picks, and often writes those incredibly 
timely front cover headlines and assigns the 
story to writers who grasp the Lawrence 
idea. And they gave him a vu. s. NEWS AND 
WORLD REPORT which employs as lively and 
original and creative editorial techniques 
as we have on the newsstands. 

What is The Word that Mr. Lawrence 
gave his staff? He puts it this way: 

“IT wanted a point of communication 
between the government and_ people 
—where the people could learn what 
their government was up to. And also 
a two-way street that would let the gov- 
ernment know what the people were do- 
ing. We want to give the consequences 
of things that have happened and what 
will flow from it. In a tax law, we tell 
whom it affects; in a treaty we tell its 
consequences in relieving or exerting ten- 
sion.” 

When a publisher relays The Word fo: 
public relations consumption it never is the 
same as when he sits in a little room with 
his editors and whips and hammers and an- 




















gles out a story. The one is bland; the 
other is full of hooks and barbs. 


If you seriously want to study publishing, 
ask your library to give you U. Ss. NEWS AND 
WORLD REPORT of 1948. Then catch every 
12th issue thereafter for a few years. Break 
it down into The Word itself and the edi- 
torial techniques by which it is implemented. 
No school, no book does that for any editor. 
In fact, he hasn’t even a trade journal to 
call his own. Do it for yourself and be the 
gainer. 


Would you like another example of The 
Word? This time as applied to art and lay- 
out rather than editorial policy? Condé Nast 
hired Dr. M. F. Agha, who was working for 
the German voGuE, to come to America 
and take over the art direction of the Amer- 
ican vocuE. Agha had The Word. 

Dr. Agha knew and loved the asymmetri- 
cal abstracts of Pietre Mondrian and the 
modern ideas of Paul Klee, Walter Gropius, 
and Herbert Bayer—artists, architects, ty- 
pographers, who attended Germany’s Bau- 
haus, a school for creative people. From 
them, Agha had The Word. He simply 
wanted to apply this Bauhaus revelation to 
magazine layout. Want to see it happen be- 
fore your very eyes? Ask your librarian to give 
you vocuE for 1919. Then ask for a book 
of Mondrian’s abstracts—especially a slim 
little volume that came out around 1920. 
This book, which doomed symetrical art, 
and layouts that looked like pictures set 
over a mantle, set Agha afire. Now get your- 
self 10 years of vocuE, 1928-1938, and flip 
the pages. The change did not come all at 
once, nor in a straight line. Agha had ob- 
stacles. But by the time 10 years 
passed, vocuE had it; the rest were 
also rans. 

The buoys that set the course of 
magazine publishing are established 
by editors who have The Word. 

When Arnold Gingrich took over 
ESQUIRE in 1952, there occurred one 
of those astonishing reversals of 
editorial appeal. 

What did Mr. Gingrich do? 

“I got rid of the mysteries and 
westerns and brought fashion out 
of its eclipse. Our layouts were like 











a road company of cosmMopo.iTaNn. The big 
garish spreads were killed.” 


What he actually did and how he did it 
will never be put into words for these are 
the dearest of all trade secrets. But you can 
gauge it yourself by a 100-hour study of 
ESQUIRE for 1950 against the first 6 issues 
of 1957. 


Lucky is the editor who has a “pusher,” 
an assistant of wit and energy who tries to 
lead rather than follow him. Good editorial 
stafts are rife with intellectual feuds (never 
personal grudgings) that tear apart the 
issue of the day so the editor may better 
make a decision. Editorial decisions are not 
made by jury, unless the editor feels it is 
politic to do so. He makes all judgments 
and suffers all consequences of every pub- 
lished word. When he dodges this fact, the 
publisher, if he knows publishing, goes edi- 
tor-hunting. 

Since, in truth, most magazines say very 
little, the avenue for a job on a publication 
is to analyze what the publication has said 
in the last six issues. Has it vacillated? Can 
you put down what it did say? Was it 
mute while its competition gave tongue? 
Are its readers aware of what it stands for? 
And finally, what should it say and how 
should this be implemented? A job applica- 
tion along this line equates you on the level 
of deepest conviction with anyone reading 
your letter who is anxious for the magazine 
to succeed. 


Any editor is on the World Stage. It is 
a game which he plays for keeps. The pro- 
spective reader sits in a chair about to read 
but he has a stomach ache from something 
he ate, outside a dog is barking, 
and next door the radio drills a 
commercial into his ear. The reader 
picks up the editor’s magazine and 
challenges him, “Entertain me if 
you can!” 

Mostly, printed matter is thrown 
away but sometimes odd things 
happen. An idea of yours can cause 
more change than a thousand earth- 
quakes. That is why all editors, 
large or small have a pot shot at 
humanity with each issue. It is ideas, 
not the passage of time or the ris- 
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ing or lowering of seas that cause real 
changes. Ideas come mostly from the printed 
word and so it is given to editors to have 
the greatest power of man: to change the 
world. 


Will They Read It? 


Writers often want to know if the ma- 
terial they send to a magazine is read. Dis- 
allowing the occasional one-man inefficient 
operations, it is the law of competition 
(rather than any sense of fair play or cor- 
diality to an unknown) that assures each 
writer of a hearing. At each editorial shop 
are article editors, fiction editors, etc., each 
with their staff of two or three assistants. 
The assistant has but one way to keep his 
job and to advance. He needs to discover 
in the morning mail a manuscript, sell it to 
his own editor, who in turn has to sell it 
to the editor-in-chief. If the printed manu- 
script pulls fan mail, is quoted and re- 
printed, and: generally pushes the maga- 
zine ahead, then the assistant who found 
the manuscript, goes up the line; assuming 
he does this with some regularity. He is 
not unlike a baseball talent scout. Find new 
talent or get a new job, are his standing 
orders. The American way of competition 
and the unknown editorial staff assistant 
assure every manuscript not only of a hear- 
ing, but of a prejudiced hearing; prejudiced 
insofar as your first reader is rooting to find 
something to stake his judgment on. 


Being dated is the suicidal act of many 
writers. Essentially a writer needs to know 
only a few of the well-known writers from 
the Greeks until now—perhaps one hun- 
dred are plenty. But it zs required that he 
understand the significance of these writers. 
Certain things, once said and repeated, un- 
less said differently, are trite. 

For instance, to repeat the point of view 
of Thomas Mann, unrefreshed by the changes 
in the world’s thinking, is to do what he 
did in his later books: whip a dead horse. 














Styles, just like point of view, date you. 
Can we be more precise about this? Take 
Ulysses. All that matters is that you are 
aware of the catalytic influence of James 
Joyce’s style. Now, you can deny Joyce and 
create your style in the very act of denying 
him, or you can alter your style by accept- 
ing some of his techniques and practising 
them with alterations of your own. But not 
to know the significance and effect of his 
techniques is to be unaware and therefore 
dated. 

We speak of Hemingway as a great 
writer. Hemingway’s historical significance 
is his contribution to American style. This 
appears primarily in his book, “The Sun 
Also Rises.” Copy out one thousand words 
and try to edit, change, and rewrite it 
That’s one way of savouring the other's 
man’s style and making it part of you. You 
can love, hate or be bored by “The Sun 
Also Rises” but not to take a position on 
it all, and not to have your own literary 
style affected by your position is to be dated. 
This is what no journalism school teaches 
in other words, they have missed the point 
of why writers read. 

For professionals in writing or editing. 
the purpose of reading is to learn the ideas 
that have changed people’s way of life, sec- 
ond, to understand, as a result of this 
reading, which ideas are old hat because 
the world has caught up with them, and 
third to recognize literary styles that have 
influenced other writers. 

In the personal act of accepting or re- 
jecting parts of these styles, you create your 
own. Most scripts that editors read, are 
dated, that is, the author simply isn’t hep 
to the 100-odd ideas that have mattered in 
the past 5,000 years and the succession of 
literary styles that have put them over. 

Editorially, for writers and editors, the 
business of not being dated, of truly being 
au courant with the times, and being able 
to express it in the idiom of the day, is the 
force that lets you communicate. 





This is the first of a five part serie 
The second part, dealing with the 
methods by which magazine circula- 
tion is secured will be published in 
October. 














New York Market Letter 





by Pauline Bloom 


HE MCCALL offices, at 230 Park Ave- 
‘pal New York City 17, look down at 
the fenced-in, carefully cultivated green 
islands in the midst of the elegant mid- 
town traffic. These are the miniature parks 
that give the street its name. 

But this is a national magazine, and the 
appeal must be to all kinds of women all 
across the nation. And all across the nation 
there seems to be a resurgence of interest 
in controversy. Many of the big magazines 
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The Autobiographer 


are now eager for material they would not 
have used a few years ago, among them 
MCCALL’s. You may not see this interest 
reflected in the issues now on the stands, 
but the trend is there. Already MCCALL’s 
has used articles on the traffic courts, on 
the problems involved in going steady for 
teenagers, on whether or not we are teach- 
ing children too much about sex. The Sep- 
tember issue does not have an article on a 
controversial subject, but forthcoming issues 
will have them if the editors can find good 
ones. 

Fashion, food and decorating are staff- 
written departments, though occasionally 
free-lance ideas on these subjects are 
bought. There is a regular medical column, 
too, which cuts down on the need for med- 
ical pieces. Every other subject is available 
to the free-lance writer. Personality stories 
are used, and articles with inspirational, 
emotional values. Good examples of these 
two categories appear in the September 
issue, a piece on Mickey Rooney by Eleanor 
Harris, and “My Guardian Angel” by 
Hellen Tullis with Isabelle Taves, which is 
about a blind woman and her dog. 

“What we’re most interested in is major 
lead articles of a controversial nature,” said 
John English, Managing Editor. “We use 
humor only occasionally, and verse even 
less.” 
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Lengths from 3,000 to 5,000 words, and 
MCCALL’s will match the top rates paid by 
other big magazines. 

In fiction the big need here as elsewhere 
is in young romance. “But these stories, like 
all others, must be well plotted,” said Mrs. 
Betty Ragsdale, Fiction Editor. “There 
must be strong conflict and emotional im- 
pact.” 

All kinds of women’s stories are used, but 
the appeal is increasingly to a younger 
audience than in the past. This is a good 
market for one-shots of 15,000 to 20,000 
words, which may deal with any kind of 
material of primary interest to women. The 
remaining four or five stories can be any 
length. The story’s the thing. 

HILLMAN PERIODICALS, INC., at 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17, is just two 
blocks north of the library lions, and within 
lunchtime commutation distance from the 
fashionable stores in the 57th Street area. 

The news here is the arrival of Norman 
Lobsenz as assistant to the publisher in 
charge of the editorial departments of all 
Hillman publications. Mr. Lobsenz has an 
impressive record as a free-lance writer and 
editor, but his present plans are to function 
in a supervisory and administrative capacity 
over all the magazines. He will not judge 
manuscripts. This is left for the editors of 
the various magazines or magazine groups. 

At PAGEANT there have been a number 
of editorial changes in the last few months, 
the coming of Ray Robinson as articles 
editor, the going of Harris Shevelson. Sey 
Chassler is now managing editor in charge. 

The new word at PAGEANT calls for more 
emphasis on topical and controversial sub- 
jects. Provocative stories of all kinds are 
wanted, preferably written in the first per- 
son, expressing’ an interesting and perhaps 
off-beat point of view, even though this 
point of view may sometimes not be a popu- 
lar one, and may raise controversy. Of course, 
the opinion must be based on fact and sub- 
stance, and be backed up by careful re- 
search and documentation. But you do not 
need to be The Authority. Your article will 
be judged, not your name. 


Examples? I asked for them. I begged 
for them. But the current issue is still not 
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quite representative of this new editorial 
policy, and the forthcoming Fall issues are, 
of course, classified until shortly before they 
make their appearance. Study the October 
and November issues, and you'll get the 
point. 

Profiles will be used. They are called 
vignettes here because they should not be 
more than 2500 words. They should not 
be the usual formal biographies, but rather 
character analyses, or thought provoking 
sketches. 

And incidentally, whatever your subject, 
you would do well to stay within this word 
length. Science, health, biology, medicine, 
politics, psychology, economics, or any simi- 
lar subjects make good copy here, but they 
must be well researched and documented. 

Better query first, A one or two-page out- 
line of your idea and proposed treatment 
will receive prompt attention. 

PAGEANT will meet and sometimes better 
the prices paid by other magazines of this 
type. 

Ray Robinson, Articles 
Chassler, Managing Editor. 

HILLMAN also publishes five confession 
magazines edited by Mary Rollins, who for 
years has been one of the most intelligent 
and nice-to-work-with editors in the field. 
She knows what she wants and will work 
closely with writers who are able to pro- 
duce it. 

The magazines are REAL STORY and REAL 
ROMANCES, monthlies; My LOVE SECRET and 
UNCENSORED CONFESSIONS, bi-monthlies, 
and TRUE REVELATIONS, a quarterly. Each 
one strikes a slightly different note. REAL 
story is designed for the young married 
woman, and deals largely with marriage 
problems. REAL ROMANCES uses stories of 
courtship, and is planned to interest young, 
unmarried women in their early twenties 
or sO. MY LOVE SECRET (subtitled a MAGA- 
ZINE FOR MODERN GIRLS), is reaching for a 
teen-age audience. Both the stories and the 
articles are on the teen-age level, but, of 
course, the stories must be real confessions, 
with strong emotional impact and some- 
thing serious to confess. 


Editor; Sey 


UNCENSORED CONFESSIONS deals with 
more sensational story material, some of it 























of the expose type. Here, as in the other 
confessions, most of the stories are from the 
woman’s viewpoint, but in this particular 
magazine, the material is such as might in- 
terest men as well as woman readers. 

TRUE REVELATIONS is planned to appeal 
to the more mature woman, and the em- 
phasis here is often on the moral tone, the 
inspirational value of the main character’s 
experiences. 

For all these magazines, the confession 
must involve a serious mis-step, and there 
must be considerable conflict development 
before the resolution. Each issue uses a nov- 
elette of 8,000 to 10,000 words, and a longer 
one of 11,000 to 15,000 words. In addition 
Miss Rollins tries to get in five or so short 
stories, which can run in length anywhere 
up to 7,000 words. 

Here’s a special tip for you. There is real 
need, now and always, for short-short con- 
fessions, as short as you can get them, with 
enough story action to make interesting 
reading. The rate is 3c a word on accept- 
ance for the regular lengths, but on the 
short shorts payment is on a per story basis, 
which usually works out to a considerably 
higher word rate. It depends on the story. 

All these magazines use articles, too, 
which should not run beyond 1,000 words. 
These may deal with health, personality, 
babies, children, family relationships, love, 
marriage, etc. TRUE REVELATIONS uses ar- 
ticles of an inspirational nature. Beauty, 
home and fashions are staff-written depart- 
ments. 

Articles, like the short-short stories, are 
paid for individually, the rate depending on 
quality, the amount of research and prepa- 
ration involved, etc. 

No humor. No verse. 


Two other Hillman periodicals are REAL 
ADVENTURES and CHAMP, alternating bi- 
monthlies, both edited by Hy Steirman. 
These use unabashed stories of high adven- 
ture, dangerous, exciting, suspensive, full 
of action and entertainment value for men 
readers, exposes. Medical articles are used 
and occasional sport stories, if there is 
enough excitement in the material. 

Lengths up to about 2,500 words, pay- 
ment $150 to $500 on acceptance. 


Your best bet is a rather detailed query 
which will indicate not only the nature of 
the material, but also your approach to the 
story. 

Miss Hilda Wright skipped back into her 
old job at PERSONAL ROMANCES on July Ist 
after a short term as editor of secrets, The 
reason for leaving was disagreement over 
editorial policy. During her absence, Hope 
Stewart was editor and Miss Stewart has 
now left PERSONAL ROMANCES. Miss Stewart 
is taking the summer off and we'll probably 
be hearing word of her new whereabouts 
soon, 

The latest at PERSONAL ROMANCES from 
Miss Wright is this: “We have little in- 
ventory and need confession stories. Our 
rate is three cents a word and we pay 
promptly on publication.” A while back 
PERSONAL ROMANCES was trailing publica- 
tion date on its payments and this is no 
longer the case. 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17, N. Y. 

It is believed at Ace Publications, pub- 
lishers of PERSONAL ROMANCES, that Rose 
Wyn will return. Mrs. Wyn has affection 
of thousands of people in the industry who 
rooted for her while she nursed her 20- 
year-old son, Ronald, this year. He passed 
away in June. Perhaps in returning to her 
job, Mrs. Wyn will find the inspiration and 
courage to carry on. 

Richard Okamoto has been appointed 
picture editor of TRUE, the Man’s Maga- 
zine, Doug Kennedy, editor, has announced. 
David L. Goodrich, formerly with pouBLE- 
DAY, is now associate editor. 


Over at Almat Publishing Corp., 444 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22, the 
paper-bound originals and reprints con- 
tinue to come off the presses at the rate of 
six titles every month. The reprints need 
not concern us here. Of the originals, there 
are twelve westerns a year, and about 
twelve novels. These last can be of any 
type. There are non-fiction titles, too, but 
these are usually discussed with experts in 
the respective fields. 

Glorya Edwards is an attractive young 
blonde, recently married. “Please ask your 
readers to save time and money by query- 
ing first,” she suggested. Outline all the 
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story action, and indicate your contem- 
plated approach to the material. 

Preferred lengths are from 65,000 to 
75,000 words. Terms and advances vary, 
but the contracts are comparable to others 
in the field. 

Almat Publishing Corp. also puts out two 
men’s magazines, CHALLENGE and MAN’s, 
the first a bi-monthly, the second a 
monthly. In the absence of Phil Hirsh, the 
editor, away on vacation, Morton Urovsky, 
an associate, discussed the editorial needs 
of these two magazines. 

The news is that they are now expanding 
MAN’s—improving the package and add- 
ing 16 pages. A book bonus will be used— 
fiction and non-fiction. (An excerpt from 
the James Michener-A. Grove Day best sel- 
ler, “Rascals in Paradise,” will kick off the 
first expanded issue. ) 

Although MAN’s and CHALLENGE are 
both using fiction since last mentioned in 
WRITER'S DIGEST, no original fiction is ac- 
cepted. Only reprints. 

Right now the emphasis is on news- 
worthy adventure articles, stories which re- 
flect the reports in the newspapers, the 
Arab-French situation in North Africa, the 
story of a man who has been falsely accused 
of murder. Of course, this book also uses 
historicals, westerns, military stories, crime, 
intrigue, sports, etc., if they are sufficiently 
adventurous and exciting, but because the 
topical stories are harder to come by, you 
have a much better chance with those. 

Service articles are used on subjects like 
how to make more money, how to save 
money on your car, how to buy clothes, etc. 
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Nothing is staff-written here. 

In the September issue a good example 
of the crime or sociology story is “Misery 
Mile—The Bowery, 1957,” by William 
Michelfelder; of the military story (which 
is also a personality piece in this case), 
“They Call Me A Collaborator,” by Reu- 
ben K. Kimball, Jr., as told to Van Heth- 
erly; of the sports story, “The Fight Mob 
Wants Sam Silverman Dead,” by Stanley 
Weston. 


CHALLENGE. uses much the same kind of 
material, except that the pieces here are 
sometimes shorter. Submit your article or 
story or query to the editors and let them 
decide where they want to use it. 

Occasional picture spreads are used in 
both books, but no fillers and no verse. Pay- 
ment $150 to $500. 

Both CHALLENGE and MAN’S are pub- 
lished at 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, 19, N. Y. 


Another pair of men’s magazines is 
MAN’S LIFE and TRUE MEN’S STORIES, alter- 
nating bi-monthlies published by Crestwood 
Publications, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City 19. The editor is Harold Straubing, 
the editorial assistant Bob Atworth. 

Each issue uses a fiction story, preferred 
length from 2,500 to 3,500 words, told from 
a man’s viewpoint, with lots of action, fast 
pace, and twist or shocker endings. 

Then there are usually seven adventure 
stories. About four of these deal with a 
man’s struggle with a beast, one or two may 
be about disasters—fire, train or plane 
wrecks, tornado, etc., and a war experience 
story. The kind of articles which deal with 
military strategy, new types of weapons, 
etc., are usually written by experts in the 
field. But a personal experience war story, 
if it is sufficiently exciting, may have a 
chance here. 

Sociological pieces are used, such as Wil- 
liam Daniel’s “I Don’t Want My Daughter 
To Marry An American.” 

Payment $150 and up. 





This department believes that most of 
the time any material worthy of publication 
is worthy of payment—on acceptance. 
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However, there are some publications which 
perform a valuable service to the com- 
munity, in one way or another, which are 
operated on a non-profit basis, and which 
have such a limited circulation that they 
are unable to pay for the material they use. 

One such magazine is RECREATION, pub- 
lished by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, at 8 West 8th Street, New York 
City 11, edited by Dorothy Donaldson. 

RECREATION circulates among recreation 
directors of Y’s, boy and girl scout groups, 
settlement houses, recreation centers, 
schools, etc., all over the country. It is in- 
terested in articles on community recreation 
programs of all kinds, for both children and 
adults, camping, hiking, dancing, singing, 
games, hobbies, group and _ individual 
recreation activity. Try to stay under 1,000 
words. Some verse is used. 


Another little publication of this kind is 
THE SIGHT-GIVER, published by Lavelle 
School for the Blind at 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York City 10, N. Y. 

In each issue there is a brief short story 
(about 700 words) which is suitable for 
reading to blind children, sometimes, or 
other times a story for adults dealing with 
blind children. 

Some of my students at Brooklyn College 
have been happy to contribute their stories 
to THE SIGHT-GIVER. But you don’t have to 
be an unpublished writer to do this. The 
June issue had a charming story which was 
written especially for this magazine by Pat- 
rick Dennis, distinguished author of 
“Auntie Mame.” 

The paperback book field continues to 
expand. Newest entry is E. P. DUTTON AND 
COMPANY, which this month launches 10 
titles in reprints, five from its own backlist 
and five from EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. Prices 
range from 95c to $1.95. If, as and when 
this project is broadened to include origi- 
nals, you'll read about it here. 


SHEED & WARD are also entering the 
paperback book business, with a line to be 
called Canterbury Books. The first three 
books will roll from the presses in October. 
Most of these will deal with religious sub- 
jects and will sell for 75c each. 
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Mrs. Helen Meyer is now President and 
General Manager of Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., the first woman to head a large 
publishing firm. Mrs. Meyer has been with 
the Dell Company since 1923, and through 
the years has been filling increasingly im- 
portant executive positions. 

Dell has set up two new corporations, 
Dell Distributing, Inc., which will distribute 
the publications of Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., and of other publishing compa- 
nies too, and Dell International, Inc., 
to perform a similar function abroad. 


Pocketbooks, Inc., and Select Magazines, 
Inc., distributors of TIME, LIFE, READER’S 
DIGEST, MCCALL’s, and other magazines, 
have joined forces to include distribution 
of Pocketbooks, Inc. Last year Pocketbooks, 
Inc., distributed more than 100,000,000 
Pocket Books and Little Golden Books. 


*% * * 


The new officers of the American Center 
of the International P.E.N. Club for the 
1957-1958 season are: Leon Edel, Presi- 
dent; the five vice-presidents, Marchette 
Chute, John Farrar, Elizabeth Janeway, 
Rita Halle Kleeman and Elmer Rice. 
Judge Julius Isaacs continues as treasurer, 
and James Putnam as general secretary. 


* * * 


Obituary 

Nelia Gardner White died of arthritis at 
the age of 62. She was the author of more 
than 25 books, countless short stories and 
juveniles. Most of her books have been 
widely read, particularly “Woman at the 
Window,” which was also a_ successful 
movie. 
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I Sell Book Reviews 


By Curtis W. Casewit 


N A SIX-YEAR PERIOD, this fellow had writ- 
I ten thirty short stories, six articles, three 
television outlines, two profiles, a novel and 
innumerable fillers. He was a regular glut- 
ton for creativeness. He studied a hundred 
different markets, and shelled out a lot of 
money for research and postage. Yet every 
manuscript bounced. Not even a filler saw 
print. 

He was throwing in the sponge when a 
friend sent him his newest book. The book 
was terrific and this fellow wrote a rave re- 
view for his local paper, the DENVER POST. 
It appeared the following Sunday, with his 
name in capitals. He got such a kick out of 
being in print that, within two months, he 
did 12.more book reviews and, within two 
years, one hundred more. The books, many 
of them anthologies,, taught him so much 
that he next sold 24 short stories, three nov- 
elettes, two teleplays, and many fillers. The 
books provided a free course in craftsman- 
ship, and reviewing gave him confidence. I 
know this fellow well. It’s me. 

Want to profit from my experience and 
get into print quickly? 

Of course you must like books. You have 
to rejoice in the touch, the smell, the sound 
of pages under, your fingers. Your eyes have 
to shine as they spy a new book, or read an 
index page, an introduction, a dust jacket. 


Curtis Casewit has been a regular book re- 
viewer for 3 years. In his “spare time” he has 
written and sold over 50 articles and short stories. 
In April of this year the Mystery Writers of 
America awarded him a special Edgar for out- 
standing mystery criticism in 1956. As far as we 
know, only two other critics received this recog- 
nition—Boucher of the New York Times and 
Sandoe of the Herald Tribune. 
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You ought to have a constant craving for 
the printed word, at any moment, at any 
spot, just as a smoker continually craves for 
his nicotine. When you enter someone’s 
house, your first glance shouldn’t be at the 
other’s spouse, but at his library. 

What other equipment for book review- 
ing? ,; 
You should have temperament, opinions, 
and a knack for words. If you can write, 
vividly, more power to you. Some of the 
best critics—Boucher, Weeks, Sandoe, Fadi- 
man—write simply. And Louis Kronenber- 
ger doesn’t mean you—the beginner—when 
he says: “You must touch wittily on wit, 
write stylishly of style, and know how to 
persuade, seduce, strike fire.” 

You really don’t have to strike fire. You 
only have to strike your typewriter keys. 
Because your first job won’t be too taxing 
It’s a book review for your local paper. 

There are more than 500 U. S. papers 
that have a book editor, and a weekly o1 
monthly book page. Some of the literary 
departments are small. An editor may do 
the reviews himself, or promote his reporters 
to critics. More likely than not, he’s eage! 
to have outside help. That’s where you 
come in. Better see that editor at once. 

Maybe you’re already acquainted from 
the Lions Club, the local YWCA, or a 
Labor Day picnic. If not, you’ll nevertheless 
get a good reception. After all, you live in 
the editor’s home town, and you’re one of 
his readers. Introduce yourself. Tell him 
you're a writer who wants to work for him. 
He’ll love to dispose of some of the unread 
publisher’s review copies that clutter his 
tables and chairs. Sometimes he may not 
need you at first, but he’ll file your name. 




















Turnover is heavy in book reviewing and it 
won’t take long before he calls you again. 

Which books should you ask for? That’s 
an important point. If you haven’t read 
Freud, hands off the new Jung biography. 
Don’t request world history if Toynbee 
sounds like an insect to you. Book editors 
have a weakness for specialists. 

Specialists? Don’t go away. Everybody 
knows some field. You may be a retired 
school principal, a Korean vet, a girl work- 
ing for a travel agency. Then say so. The 
editor likes variety for his paper. He’ll go to 
the trouble of requesting review copies from 
the publishers, if he thinks you can add 
freshness to his review page. 

He'll say, “Take a stab at these!” And 
you'll leave his office with three or four 
books under your arms. It’s a marvelous 
sensation. Even the elevator man knows you 
apart from the other passengers. “You’re 
one of the new viewers?” he will ask. You 
will say modestly, “Yes, I’m handling Eu- 
ropean literature for the Gazette.” 

Let’s hope you can. Or did you stick 
your neck out? A book columnist, while 
recently generalizing about German au- 
thors, reviewed Thomas Mann thus, “Not 
my dish of tea. I possibly shouldn’t say this, 
because I haven’t read much of his work.” 
Two weeks later, he wrote, “I have to get 
out the sackcloth and ashes and sit down 
to a supper of crow.” 

For your first reviews, you had better 
stop at the library and look up your author’s 
record. Read his previous things again, to 
evaluate his newest. Check the reviews. 
Read similar authors. Now take your tome 
home. You’re in for a wonderful adventure. 

What will you be looking for? 

James Sandoe, of the NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE says, “a useful review seeks to con- 
vey the quality of a book, and then com- 
ments upon it. In that order and with that 
importance.” 

Most of-all-you must remember your re- 
sponsibility toward your reader. He wants 
to know what the book is all about, and 
whether it’s worth his time. So it should 
be worth yours. 

As your read, your sensitivity and per- 
ception and intelligence will come into play. 


Impressions, observations and the words of 
your review should start flashing through 
your brain. Keep a note pad closeby. Keep 
scribbling. Quotes you can use. Names of 
people. The author’s background. Credi- 
bility of the plot. Pace. 

By the time you finish the book, your 
pad should be as black as an ant-heap. 

If the book was dull or trite or insincere, 
say so. Bad books are the easiest to review. 
Editors rarely push books, exception home- 
town scribes and books penned by their 
own stable and reporters. And even those can 
get the axe. The NEW yYorKER, John 
O’Hara’s favorite story-outlet at the time, 
knocked his novel, “A Rage to Live.” 

One of the NEW YORKER critics once 
asked the late Harold Ross, “What will I do 
about this one? It’s terrible.” 

“Oh, hell,” Ross answered. “Say it’s ter- 
rible!” 

Readers resent apologetic reviewers. They 
like self-assurance in you. This doesn’t mean 
that you have to be condescending or cocky. 
Nor have you a right to condemn a race, 
creed, religion or political party in your 
reviews, or get personal toward the author. 
His sex-life is really none of your business. 
Only his book is. 

The length of your review? That depends 
on your editor. I do a monthly “Omnibus” 
review, titled “Crime Report” because I 
handle mysteries. There are many others, 
such as the NEW YORK TIMES’ “Criminals 
At Large.” If you received several books 








on one subject, your editors may also like 
“tandem” reviews, which list titles, authors, 
publishers and and prices on top, and then 
proceed into one review for all books. 
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Some papers like individual reviews best. 
Ask your editor what he wants. And stick 
to the ordered length and the format. While 
you can say what you wish about a book, 
you can also say it any way you want to. 
Freedom of style is another good thing 
about reviewing for newspapers. But the 
writing should be clear and unaffected. 

As in fiction, reviews have a beginning, a 
middle and an end. The beginning must 
have a narrative hook. There are countless 
lead possibilities. I often start by quoting 
from the book: 

“He had a jaw like a pig’s rump, with 
twice as many bristles. His face erupted into 
a ghoulish smile. He said: I’m a writer. 
This would-be-Hammingway bursts into—” 

Or you can compare the book to another. 
Like this: 

“Readers who enjoyed J. R. Ullman’s 
WHITE TOWER will find another hero named 
Martin and some of the Alpine atmosphere 
captured by—” 

If the book is a stinker, you can kill it 
with your first sentence: 

“Superior suspense reads the publisher's 
blurb for a novel as suspending as four 
ladies playing canasta.” 

TIME MAGAZINE once said about a weird 
writer’s ‘work, “He put all his eggs into one 
casket—” 

Never give the twist away. The end of 
your review should create its own twist. 

Professional reviews are as polished as 
grand pianos. Yours should be that way, 
too, even if it means considerable work. 
I have done a page twenty times over. 

That’s why I have more newspaper work 
than I can handle. Remuneration varies 
with the papers. All give you the books, 
books which cost as much as $10.00 in your 
store. A few papers will pay as much as 3c 
a word. Many editors don’t pay at all to 
free lance reviewers. No pay? You heard 
correctly. But there are plenty of advan- 
tages. Here are the major ones: 

1. Reviewing gives you local prestige. 
What’s more, you often get credit on dust 
jackets of the author’s next work. 

2. Reviewing can lead to assignments in 
your hometown paper, and staff employ- 
ment. 
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3. Reviewing can mean a magazine edi- 
torial job, if you want it. Save your scrap- 
book for that New York trip. 

4. Reviewing may get you into auto- 
graph and cocktail parties if you like them. 
It also means rave letters from top writers. 
Sometimes these contacts can be parlayed. 
5. Reviewing can pave the way to the 


‘movie, play, concert or night club beat on 


your paper. 

6. Reviewing provides a free course in 
craftmanship. (After studying and writing 
about Eric Embler, for instance, I did a 
spy novelette which sold to ancosy Maga- 
zine and Motorola Playhouse. ) 

7. Reviewing furnishes a topnotch home 
library. And if you don’t care to keep all 
the items, you can always find a store that 
will buy the books from you. Or exchange 
them against other books you -need. 

8. Most of all, you are flexing your 
imaginative muscles. And the gained con- 
fidence will help to write some good stuff 
of our own. Or do you want to review for 
national publications? There are the serious 
quarterlies, the trade papers, the mystery 
and SF magazines. The religious markets 
are wide open, too. I picked three editors 
at random. 

Here’s what they say about book review- 
ing: Rev. A. P. Standerman, THE LUTHERAN 
MAGAZINE: “Last year, we reviewed 281 
books. What do we demand? A reviewer 
should certainly know his field, have critical 
judgment, and above all, get his review in 
on time!” Edward Grusd, of the NATIONAL 
JEWISH MONTHLY states, “We receive a 
tremendous number of books. A good re- 
viewer? He should help our reader decide 
if he should buy or borrow the book.” T. A. 
Gills, of the CHRISTIAN CENTURY (Unde- 
nominational) says, “Plenty of books here. 
But the reviewer must be competent in his 
field, and if possible, be an interesting per- 
son himself.” 

Check on “Publishers Weekly” and if 
there’s a book down your alley, you can 
write to some papers, requesting to handle 
it. If the book is in a special field you 
should describe your experience, send your 
clippings. If you get the job, furnish the 
best review you are capable of. 
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It is not the character 
who makes the story, 
but the character pre- 


sented through action 


By Fred Shaw 
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RITER’S DIGEST AND I have common 
W problems. We both see our share of 
highly talented writers only a step away 
from success. But always before us, at once 
our joy and our despair, are the beginners, 
who are sitting down to the typewriter for 
their first try. 

wD picks up a new crop with every issue. 
And I, as a teacher of creative writing, 
face a new group every semester, Sprinkled 
through the class are a handful of experi- 
enced writers whose work I know, but at 
the moment they offer little comfort. 

Right now I am too conscious of the 
fledglings, the old and the young, the brash 
and the shy, all yearning for the magic 
words that will open editorial doors. I look 
up at them, thinking of the hundreds of 
thousands of words they’ll write once the 
dam breaks. 


Some years ago a young woman came up 
after class with a manuscript that looked as 
if she had been chewing on it. “I have a 
story I’d like for you to see,” she said. “I 
like it but, of course, it won’t sell.” 

So positive, so dead sure. “How can you 
know?” I said. She knew each fractured 
rule: the story was written for a women’s 
magazine with the focus on the male char- 
acter; it was a sad story, offering little 
hope for the future; it— 

Late that night I laid the manuscript out 
on my desk: “Once There Was a Girl,” 
by Nadine Hoskins. It was sad, all right— 
this story of a middle-aged bank clerk who 
fell in love with the girl who rode to work 
with him every day and began to believe 
she loved him, too. Then one day she 
jumped into the car bursting with excite- 
ment. She wanted him to be the first to 
know. She was leaving her job; she and her 
husband were moving to California. 

He felt so sick that he asked for the day 
off, and he went home, taking the bowl of 
flowers she had given him. His drab little 
wife met him at the door, surprised to see 
him in mid-morning, delighted with the 
flowers. She made him a cup of coffee, 
and as they sat looking at each other, his 
heart went out to her. Why her life had 
been as dreary as his. 
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Yes, it was a sad story, but it had form 
and it was written with pity and compas- 
sion. I suggested that she send it to an 
agent—something I seldom do. When she 
received word that McCCALL’s, the first mag- 
azine to see the story, was willing to pay 
$850 for it, she sent me a telegram; she 


was so excited she couldn’t find my tele- 


phone number. 

Or take another story of a different sort. 
One night a retired New York cop stayed 
after class to ask me a question: “Do you 
think I can write a book?” How much 
education did he have? About eight years. 
Had he done any writing? Just letters and 
police reports. What did he want to write 
about now that he was retired? His ex- 
periences as a cop and a national sprint 
champion, I took a look at him—a tough 
thick-set Irishman in his middle fifties. 

I started to recommend a good hobby 
course in salt water fishing, but his eager- 
ness stopped me. I felt this man wanted 
less to sell a book than to speak up for 
himself and thousands of other honest cops. 
And I’m glad I didn’t stop him. The retired 
policeman was Bob McAllister, the Flying 
Cop of the ’20s. The book is THE KIND OF 
GuY1AM. Now, two-months after publication, 
five New York columnists have plugged it. 

Bob wrote the book with little knowledge 
of technique and no rules at all. All he had 
was a good story to tell and the courage to 
stick at it. Beginners, and old pros, for that 
matter, need a story to tell. Week after week 
I have one major criticism of the other- 
wise competent stories I get; they are thin. 

Many of my writing students fail to build 
a solid story. They are lagging from twenty 
to fifty years behind the times, trying to re- 
write the experimental stories of a genera- 
tion or so ago—to outdo THE DIAL and THE 
LITTLE REVIEW. Reading a sensitive, per- 
ceptive story that is still just a fragment, 
I think of a note I once wrote on a feature 
article: “You apparently slanted this story 
to the 1915 picroRIAL REVIEW.” Fashions in 
fiction change, as they do in articles, and I 
think a change is underway. Although I 
can’t prove it yet, my impression from read- 
ing hundreds of magazine stories this year 
is that the moving pendulum has left about 
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half my students holding dated manuscripts. 
Editors seem to be insisting on firmer struc- 
ture—on a story that goes somewhere and 
says something. Sound structure has always 
meant something more than the single effect, 
economy of means, and the trick ending. 

Good characters are essential to a story, 
but they are not enough. It’s well to remem- 
ber Aristotle’s insistence that the plot—and 
you can substitute for that frightening word 
“a strong narrative line”’—is the soul of 
tragedy. It is not the character that makes 
the story, but the character presented 
through action. 

Like the man who thinks of the perfect 
come-back a day too late, I think I have an 
answer for the earnest young woman who 
fixes- me with her glittering eye and de- 
mands a jug, made from rules into which 
she can pour her fine stories. When she ap- 
pears next spring, I’m going to say some- 
thing like this: “Maybe I have something 
better—a few tips that will help you bridge 
the gap between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional.” And then I shall go on: 

Think of your story as a succession of 
scenes, rather than a continuous narrative. 
No one expects you to account for every 
minute covered in a story. Henry Fielding 
pointed out in TOM JONEs that a good nov- 
elist is like a good traveler.. He is unde 
no obligation to pause except at the most 
significant and interesting spots; he can 
sleep through the dull stretches. 

Except for the writer’s ability to look into 
the minds of his characters, many a story 
resembles a play, with a number of scenes 
tied together by summary narrative. Occa- 
sionally even with a longer piece of work. 
such as OF MICE AND MEN, the transfer from 
the printed page to the stage becomes easy 

Build a little world for your characters to 
move in. Sometimes you can suggest that 
world with a few bold strokes; in other 
stories you will work in the details with in- 
finite patience. But you will always have 
the obligation to show your reader the 
world in which your characters move. Try 
to visualize that world as freshly and sharply 
as you can, and try to see it not through 
your eyes but through the eyes of your major 
character. 
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It won’t be easy. As William James 
pointed out, nothing is more difficult than 
to put yourself in the place of another. The 
raw cabin in the forest clearing seems ugly 
to you; but for the man who lives there, 
the charred stumps stretching toward the 
woods symbolize his triumph over the wil- 
derness. To see a sharp contrast in methods, 
compare a chapter of MAIN STREET Or BAB- 
BITT with Eudora Welty’s short story “A 
Piece of News.” You may prefer Sinclair 
Lewis, but note that he is probing from 
the outside in, like a sociologist; Miss Welty, 
like the artist she is, is writing from the in- 
side out. 

Limit the time covered in the story. With 
more experience you may learn to present 
a whole life in a long short story, as Flau- 
bert did in “The Simple Heart” or as Tol- 
stoi did in “The Death of Ivan Ilyitch.” 
Just now, however, you will be wise to begin 
as close to the climax as you can. And since 
a long flashback is rarely effective in the 
hands of an amateur, look with favor on 
the idea that permits you to march steadily 
forward, with as little exposition as possible. 

By concentrating the action into a sharply 
limited time interval, the author makes it 
easier to have a story to tell because things 








happen fast. 

This illustrates another principle of im- 
portance to the beginner: that a story gains 
in power through limiting the focus and 
the point of view. Keep your focus on 
one character, and get as close to him as 
you can—in language, action, emotion. 
Show your reader only what he sees, does, 
feels, thinks. Eudora Welty has a story that 
she tells through the eyes of a boy convales- 
cing from an illness. His view of the vacant 
house next door is limited to what he can 
see through his window, and tension be- 
comes almost unbearable as a girl and the 
sailor she has picked up slip in the back 
door and an old woman tries to set fire to 
the living room. 

And there, I think I would say to the 
beginner, is your road—a little hard to 
follow perhaps, so that sometimes you feel 
like a tennis player who knows all the 
strokes but can’t get the ball over the net; 
but the road takes you toward professional 
standards sooner than you have any right 
to expect. Later, you'll learn other things 
and you'll try your hand with techniques I 
haven’t discussed. But these will serve you 
well. I’m sorry I didn’t have a jug. 
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General Markets 


American Modeler, 304 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly ; 35c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. A. L. Lewis, editor, is interested 
in anything and everything that fits the model 
plane, model boat and radio control hobby field. 
Length is not important. Uses any length, 
humorous verse. Photographs, perferably 8x10 
glossies, may be submitted as illustrations with an 
article, or may be submitted with caption mate- 
rial only. Payment is from $25 to $200 for fea- 
ture material; $5 to $50 for verse; $10 to $25 
for single photographs; upon acceptance. Reports 
require two or three weeks. 


Baseball Magazine 701 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued 8 times per year; 35c 
per copy; $2.50 per year. Sidney S. Haimes, 
Editor. Uses articles and fiction slanted toward 
baseball. No verse. 


Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., 
W., Toronto 1, Canada. Ruth Mackay, Fiction 
Editor, writes: “We are publishing three stories 
a month, and they must be short—2,000 to 
3,000 words. Payment is at the rate of $200, and 
is made upon acceptance. The stories should be 
slanted toward women, and we are particularly 
interested in stories of young romantic love. We 
buy some ‘marriage triangle’ stories with the end- 
ing a reconciliation between husband and wife. 
We also publish stories centering around a child 
or the family. In many of the stories we reject 
there is nothing particularly wrong with the plot 
or the construction, but simply that the story has 
no life. What we would like our writers to re- 
member is that most women do enjoy living. 
This is what we want in our published stories. 


Car Craft, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Issued monthly ; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Dick Day edits this magazine and 
Custom Cars. Both magazines are aimed at young 
automotive enthusiasts, basically along the lines of 
teen-age coverage up to approximately twenty- 
five years of age. Material needed is mostly pho- 
tographs of cars that possess special flavor from 
the standpoint of re-styling or custom work. 
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These should be detailed. Stories used are of the 
caption-photo makeup type, so photos and con- 
cise reports are all that is necessary. Payment is 
from $20 to $25 per page; $6 per photo; made 
upon acceptance. 


Eagle Magazine, 2401 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Issued monthly for members 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. Arthur S. Ehr- 
mann, Editor. Uses articles of general interest- 
sports, outdoor life. These should be about things 
that interest members of ;this organization, such 
as help for children and the aged, safety articles, 
and community betterment. Length is between 
1,000 and 1,500 words. Does not use fiction, 
fillers or poetry. Likes photographs submitted 
along with a manuscript. Payment is 5c per 
word, and $5 per accepted picture. Reports are 
as soon as possible, and payment is upon accept- 
ance. 


Field & Stream Magazine, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. Hugh Grey, Editor. Uses 
shooting, fishing, boating, camping, related sub- 
ject articles. Feature articles should be approxi- 
mately 2,500 words. Occasionally uses fillers and 
fiction, Likes photographs as illustrations with a 
manuscript, or with caption material only. Pay- 
ment is approximately 10c per word for articles 
and fiction; slightly less for fillers. Payment is 
made upon acceptance, and reports require be- 
tween two and three weeks. 


Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Field, Bos- 
ton 63, Mass. Issued bi-monthly; $2.00 per 
month ; $8.00 per year. Edward C. Bursk, Editor, 
is interested in all aspects of management with 
which top executives are concerned. He writes: 
“We cover trends in management thinking as well 
as high-level ‘how-to-do-it’ pieces. Articles should 
be addressed to policy-making businessmen. It is 
difficult to do the kind of scholarly analysis we 
want in less than 4,000 words. Most articles run 
between 5,000 and 7,000 words. We do not use 
fiction, fillers, photographs or verse. Payment is 
$100, after acceptance and before publication. 
Reports require from two to four weeks.” 
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Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. William L. Parker, Editor. “Fea- 
ture material can be on general scientific or 
mechanical subjects, new inventions, money- 
making ideas, futuristic designs, career oppor- 
tunities, outdoor and sports topics (with a how- 
to-do-it slant), medicine, space travel, unusual 
businesses, antique and sports cars, unusual hob- 
bies, aviation and many other subjects,” writes 
Robert G. Beason, Assistant Editor. “Feature ma- 
terial should be addressed to Lawrence Sanders. 
Home-crafts shop do-it-yourself articles can be 
on general home or shop subjects, furniture, 
boats, cars, models, new products, new tools, 
photography, astronomy, toys, etc., and should 
be addressed to Robert Brightman. Authors 
should first submit queries or short outlines on 
longer articles. We do not use fiction. We use 
fillers. These may be single pictures or short 
features (100 to 500 words) that are accompa- 
nied by pictures. Drawings are sometimes used 
on home and shop hints. These may be on almost 
any subject of general scientific or mechanical 
nature, such as home and shop hints, short crafts 
subjects, new inventions, new vehicles, boating, 
car tips, etc. We buy pictures submitted with a 
manuscript and those sent with captions only. 
We prefer 8x10’s, but will accept contacts if 
negatives are available. No poetry. We pay $75 
to $100 for features. Crafts articles bring $75 





for one page, and $15 for each accompanying 
photo used. We pay $100 for one-page feature 
with pictures; $45 for one-half-page feature with 
pictures. We pay $15 for single photographs, and 
up to $200 for picture sets, although average 
here is about $125. All payment is upon accept- 
ance. We report in about two weeks.” 


Modern Man Magazine, 8150 Central Park, 
Skokie, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy. Art 
Arkush edits this magazine for men interested in 
adventure, excitement and glamour photography. 

Modern Man uses stories on the lives of virile 
modern men who have exciting careers. All articles 
must be capable of carrying interesting photo il- 
lustrations. Humor, vitality and wit is especially 
wanted in fiction. Articles are comparatively short 
because of emphasis on photographs (about 1,500 
to 1,900 words). “While fiction should display 
humor,” writes Mr. Arkush, “it should be of a 
kind that involves the reader, carrying him along 
through his masculine interest and appealing to 
his manly nature. Style and content judge on 
one criterion—will it be interesting to truly mod- 
ern man?” Does not want fillers or verse. Likes 
8x10 glossy black-and-white photographs as illus- 
trations for a story, but will look at contacts if 
photographer has a large number. Payment is 
between $100 and $150 for articles; $100 for 
fiction. Payment for a set of pix accompanying 
a story is $100. Mr. Arkush further writes: “We 


AS SOON AS THEY’RE MADE / 


TRYFLC. J THE SERVICE WHICH STOPS ERRORS 
@ 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we orig- 
inally tested by working with sixteen entirely 
new writers. Before the test period was over, 
fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 


The success of the service stems entirely from 
its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 
ing the client to work in the dark when writing 
his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 
watches over and works with hirn every inch of 
the way, from idea stage through finished script 
and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows 
the client how to analyze stories or articles, and 
plot the way the top professionals on our client- 
list do it—helps him write first drafts on which 
the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step 
by step until the scripts are entirely salable and 
out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 








And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales 





agency and not a school, there are no_ test 
assignments” or “lessons” or other waste motion 
off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. 
Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers 
a comparatively short period of time. And there 
is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out 
by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Fam- 
ily Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Ad- 
venture, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal and many, 
many others. We'll be happy to discuss working 
with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write 
for full details. No charge or obligation, of 
course. 





SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 











like articles to run from 1,500 to 1,900 words 
with a selection of 15 pictures or more. Con- 
tributors are strongly urged to query us on their 
ideas for articles, stories, pictures and photo- 
graphs. Unsolicited manuscripts and illustrations 
must be accompanied by return postage and, 
while all reasonable care will be taken with such 
material, no responsilibity can be assumed for 
same.” 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Charles F. Chapman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c per copy; $4 per year; January 
Show issue, $1.00. This is a national magazine 
whose growing readership is distributed through- 
out the country, therefore material should not 
be just locally interesting but should appeal to 
yachtsmen anywhere in the United States. It is 
important when reporting on a race to get results 
in while they are news—not after they are his- 
tory. Names in a story are important, but be sure 
they are correctly spelled and correct—avoid 
nicknames, in most cases. The editors will send 
writers interested in submitting to this magazine 
an outline of proper method to submit material, 
etc. Pays $5 for each black-and-white photograph 
used. Reports in about three weeks. 


National Prospector’s Gazette, Bellflower, Calif. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c per copy; $1.00 per year. 
D. C. Miller, Editor, sends the following informa- 
tion: “The National Prospector’s Gazette in- 
corporates the Gem Hobby News, Junior Gem 
Journal, and the Treasure Hunters News. It is 
operated as a non-profit publication. Profits have 
always been used for providing youth groups, 
bed-ridden patients, and hospital inmates with 
materials and supplies for mineralogical and gem 
polishing hobbies. It is subscribed to and read by 
miners, prospectors, gem polishers and treasure 
hunters. We are particularly interested in local 
lost or buried treasure articles of approximately 
1,500 to 3,000 words. We are partial to begin- 
ning writers, and if we do not have a place for 
their material, we suggest publications which we 
know can use the material. We offer a wonderful 
‘shwocase’ for the many writers who wish to try 
the more factual writing. We believe that our 
circulation offers prestige to any article we print. 
Dramatic presentation is not required in these 
factual ‘how-to-do-it’ type articles. We prefer a 
dry, straightforward presentation of facts. We do 
not use fiction or verse. Our fillers are provided 
by gem, mineral, prospecting and treasure clubs 
as news items and ‘tips’ to hobbyists. We like 
photographs, 4x5 to 8x10, as illustrations with an 
article. Rates vary according to value of the ma- 
terial. Many articles are contributed without 
charge by beginning writers who wish to break 
into print. For the past year we have asked 
writers to place a price tag on their articles which 
we either accept of reject. This method has 
proved extremely satisfactory. Payment for photo- 
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graphs is $1 to $5 each. Any writer desiring a 
sample copy for style and format may request a 
free copy.” 


Rogue, Box 230, Evanston, Ill. Issued month- 
ly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. William L. 
Hamling, Editor, wants adventure articles up to 
5,000 words, as well as personality stories of 
Roguish character. Other subject material in- 
cludes sports, popular music, food, travel, written 
to a man’s point of view. Likes humorous articles 
on any of these subjects, and on women and sex. 
Fiction should have a Roguish slant, and it can 
have a sexy angle, although this is not necessary. 
The “rogue” should be the protagonist and never 
the victim. Fiction should preferably be humor- 
ous; and sex, especially, should not be treated 
too seriously; it can be kidded. Length for fiction 
is up to 5,000 words. No fillers or verse. Photo- 
graphs, 8x10 in size, may be submitted as illus- 
trations with a manuscript, or submitted with 
captions only. Payment for articles and fiction 
is 5c per word, minimum, and is made upon ac- 
ceptance. Reports are within one week if re- 
jected—longer if story has possibilities. 


The Rudder Magazines 9 Murray St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Boris Lauer-Leonard, Editor. 
Edited for yachtsmen, this magazine uses prac- 
tical articles for the men who sail and maintain 
boats, as well as cruise stories. Length should not 
be over 3,500 words. Does not want fiction or 
verse. Fillers are under 1,000 words, with same 
appeal as longer material. Photographs may be 
submitted with an article, or sent with caption 
material. Required size is 7x9. Payment is 2c a 
word, and up, and $5 to $15 per photograph, 
on publication. Reports require four weeks. 


True Romance, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. F. R. Gould edits this, and True Experi- 
ence. Both want stories that have the feel of 
truth. The Editor suggest that writers do not use 
big words, and that the material should be simple 
and clear. Further suggestions are: Plan your 
story before writing it; know your characters 
thoroughly so they will speak and act realistically ; 
remember that the readers believe that the stories 
are written by people living through the actual 
experiences. This is the kind of story that is 
wanted. Lengths are: from 3,500 to 10,000 
words for fiction. Articles, with both marriage 
and premarriage subjects, should be 3,000 words 
Payments for fiction range from $175 to $375, 
and $200 for articles. Writers may request more 
complete editorial requirements from these pub- 
lications. 


Juvenile Markets 


American Junior Red Cross News, 18th and D 
Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. Issued monthly, 
October through May with the exception of Jan- 
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LET US UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER... 


SERVICES listed are separate and distinct from each other. When you 
submit a manuscript, kindly indicate the service desired. If you merely 
want an agent, say so; and whether you are a professional or unpub- 
lished writer. Enclose the appropriate appraisal fee, for ALL mss. must 
be appraised, in order to advise the service needed, if any, or to judge 
salability. 

MY APPRAISAL is an evaluation of the salability or non-salability of 
the ms., and states whether I will or will not act as your agent; and tells 
in general what ails the ms. if it is not ready for marketing—but it will 
not be a detailed criticism. 


APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. from 10,000 to 25,000 words 
$15.00 on book ms. of any length 
$10.00 per play 


COACHING: By detailed, line-by-line instructions. 
REVISION: Professional, making dull stories come alive. 


GHOSTWRITING: That tells your story in the dramatic way you wish 
it told. 


MARKETING: For Professionals, on a straight 10 per cent commission. 
For non-professionals, 10 per cent commission, plus a small 
handling fee, until two sales are made. 


CONSULTATIONS by appointment only—Phone REpublic 1-6780. 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you 
submit a book or play. 


TALENT QUIZ: 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. 


Nothing would make me happier than to be the one 
to help you win success, prestige, and fortune. Mail 
or express your ms. NOW,, to: 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
1658 South Normandie Los Angeles 6, California 


























uary; 10c per copy; 50c per year. Mrs. Lois S. 
Johnson, Editor. Uses stories, articles, features 
and news material about children in other lands, 
animals, holidays, etc. Also wants stories around 
600 words in length on reading level of primary 
grades. Articles on simple subjects of science or 
social studies are frequently used. Buys photo- 
graphs as illustrations for a story, 81/,x11 in size. 
Does not want fillers, but occasionally accepts 
verse whose appeal is the same as the prose. 
Nominal payment is made upon acceptance. Re- 
ports are usually made within two weeks. 


Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Issued 
monthly ; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Harry 
A. Harchar, Editor. This is published by the Boy 
Scouts of America for Scouts, but it is also for 
all boys between 9 and 18 years of age. Uses 
stories and articles that present the basic ideals 
and principles of Scouting, which are those of 
character building, citizenship training, and 
physical development. Material need not be 
about Scouts. A pamphlet, “Information for 
Authors,” may be requested from the editors. 
Publishes short stories, 2,000 to 4,000 words; 
and serials of three to four 4,000-word install- 
ments. Subject matter may be adventure, mys- 
tery, nature and out-of-doors, school life, sports 
and athletics in high schools and colleges, the 
sea and boats, history, science-fiction, the cow- 
boy and the West, Indians, animals, humor, avia- 
tion, Scouting. Quality material is wanted—well 
written, well plotted, with convincing characters 
and brisk pace. Articles from 1,000 to 2,500 
words, with photographs if possible, are on just 
about the same subjects as fiction. Short articles 
and short photo-features are also used and are 
paid for, according to length, from $50 to $100 
each. Fiction and longer articles average about 
$150. Payments are upon acceptance, and re- 
ports require four to six weeks. 


Calling All Girls (formerly Polly Pigtails), 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Issued 
monthly except June and August; 36c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Rubie Saunders, Editor. Fiction 
should be aimed at girls from seven to fourteen 
years of age. Stories may be set in any locale— 





WANT TO SELL YOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL? 


I am interested in buying outright or 
in putting money into a correspondence 
school in the field of creative writing. 
Your reply will be treated as confiden- 
tial. I am located in New York City. 


Box B-2, The Writer's Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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urban, western, foreign—and may be about girls 
living today or girls in the past. Avoid situations 
involving boys in a romantic way. Keep between 
1,800 and 2,300 words. Uses articles on groom- 
ing, hobbies, parties, self-help (getting along with 
family, friends, teachers, etc.), as well as things 
to make and do. Articles must be written in a 
lively style. Avoid “talking down” or preaching 
to the reader. Lengths should be between 1,500 
and 2,300 words. Fillers, with a maximum of 200 
words, are wanted on easy-to-make items as well 
as helpful hints for taking care of clothes, hob- 
bies, gift ideas, etc. Does not buy photographs or 
poetry. Payment for articles is between $25 and 
$75.Payment for Fiction is $75, and $3 for fillers 
All payment is upon acceptance, and reports are 
made within three weeks. 


Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Issued monthly, except July and 
August; 50c per copy; $4.00 per year. Anne 
Neigoff, Editor, wants all kinds of articles—how- 
to-make or how-to-do, biography, historical, gen- 
eral interest, slanted for children in the follow- 
ing age groups: 4 to 8, 8 to 10, 9 to 12. Articles 
should be from 700 to 1,400 words in length. 
Also uses parties for children, but these should 
be first tested on children and should be simp: 
and inexpensive to give. Uses all kinds of stories 
that will interest children from 4 to 12. These 
may be school and home, and outdoor-life stories 
—stories of the past, present and future. Each 
story should have a plot in which the child has 
a problem, has difficulties handling it, then solves 
it through his own efforts. Must be well written, 
with strong character interest and clearly de- 
picted background. Likes stories where reader 
can identify himself with the hero or heroine 
Shorter length is preferred for younger age 
group, and on up. Likes two- or three-part 
serials, with each chapter being 700 to 1,400 
words, and ending on a suspense note. Interested 
in one-act plays for children. Should be 700 to 
1,400 words in length, and with scenery and 
props simple. Fillers are needed—puzzles, jokes, 
cartoons, games, oddities, etc. Uses short poems 
on all things of interest to children; also story 
poems. Payment for poetry is 50c per line. Pay- 
ment for other material is dependent on the 
quality and length, and is made upon publica- 
tion. Reports require two weeks to one month 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. Issued 
monthly ; $5.00 per year. Garry Cleveland Myers, 
Editor, writes that most of the factual material 
is written by specialists on assignment. However, 
unusual winter stories, and stories of special days 
like Hallowe’en and Valentine Day, from 400 to 
1,000 words, are needed. The preferred story is 
one 400 to 800 words in length, that is not 
babyish, but which appeals both to the listening 
child who is three to six years of age, and the 
reading child, who is eight to twelve years. Pay- 
ment for stories is from 3c to 5c per word, and 




































Personal Coaching » 


WRITING 


BOOKS - STORIES - TELEVISION - MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


7. Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and 
editors, offers individual coaching, by mail, in every type of 
creative writing. Enrollees receive a short series of simple 
assignments, designed to develop regular writing habits and 
help discover major talents and weaknesses. Those who 





complete these satisfactorily are eligible for a full year of 
personal help on the sort of work they are most interested 
in: books, stories, television plays, magazine pieces, juven- 








iles, travel articles, biography—whatever holds the most 
interest or promise of success. There is no limit as to length, 
subject, or type of treatment. All manuscripts are prepared 
in consultation with an active editor or writer and are re- 
turned with frank, detailed comment, suggestions for revision, 
and necessary corrections. 





Magazine Institute membership is open only to serious ama- 
teur writers who possess some natural ability. Obviously 
unqualified persons will not be continued in the study. 


Advanced resident instruction available to select students. 


Send today for the brochure describing the Magazine Institute 
method and for listing of successful members. No obligation, 
of course. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 








ates MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ ~~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 89-M 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send without obligation descriptive bro- 
chure and other information about personal 
coaching in writing to: 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





Name 
Street Address 5 aisitin ale barat eaten eemiice ‘ 
City or Town oe Zone. ..State.. 


(All inquiries confiden@al) 














REJECTED? 


e Ever feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 


desk? 


e Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 


















e Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you “out of the woods''? 

If so, we invite you into membership in 

THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 

—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 

editorial reading 


—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 


—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
writing is without additional cost to mem- 
bers 


Eleven services — six-dollar membership fee 
Membership is limited 
Write for free details 
THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 


















SCRIPT SERVICE 
TYPING & COPYING 


*REASONABLE RATES 


on scripts of all kinds 


*FAST, ACCURATE SERVICE 
using ALL ELECTRIC typewriters and mimeo- 
graph machines 


*NO JOB TOO LARGE OR SMALL 


SEVEN ARTS SCRIPT SERVICE 


45 E. 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-6540 
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is made upon acceptance. Also wants novel easy 
things to make from scraps or inexpensive ma- 
terials, with clear directions. Pays from $3.50 to 
$20 per feature for these. Reports within two or 
four weeks. 


Trade Journals 


Boxoffice Magazine, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., 
Kansas City 24, Mo. Issued weekly. This is the 
motion picture industry tradepaper. Material 
purchased for The Modern Theatre section con- 
cerns theatre construction and design, major re- 
modelings, theatre operations, concessions mer- 
chandising, personnel problems, etc., and should 
be in the form of 2,000-word articles with photo- 
graphs. The publication has a staff of field repre- 
sentatives in most large cities, so it is always best 
to query before submitting, suggests Mr. Cohen. 
Minimum payment is 50c per column inch, but 
time required to obtain information is also taken 
into consideration. Payment is on publication, 
and reports are made almost immediately. 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Tower, 1475 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Issued weekly; 
25c per copy; $6.50 per year. Jerome H. Walker, 
Executive Editor. Generally uses news stories per- 
taining to newspaper business; features on news- 
paper personalities, repertorial enterprises. Pay- 
ment is 50c per colmun inch on use of stories. 
Photographs are purchased, as illustrations for 
stories, at $5 per print. 


Food Business, 111 E. Delaware Pl. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 per copy; controlled circulation. 
Bruce Fader, Editor, uses articles of 1,000 to 2,000 
words dealing with food companies and their solu- 
tions to problems of merchandising, advertising, 
and distribution of food and other products sold in 
grocery and supermarkets. These should be slanted 
for manufacturing management—not for retailing 
or wholesaling. A query is suggested before sub- 
mitting. Pays about $25 per article and $5 per 
photo, on acceptance. Reports in two weeks. 


Furniture Retailer, 111 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Issued monthly. Nick W. Farfin, 
Editor. Uses merchandising features and stories 
on the retail furniture store level, in lengths up 
to 1,000 words. Query the editor before submit- 
ting, and learn at that time just what is needed 
and at what rate of payment. 


Resort Management, P. O. Box 5747, Mem- 
phis 4, Tenn. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Nelson Bryant, Editor. Wants 
articles on resorts or resort area organizations. 
These should stress advertising and publicity 
methods, media and know-how. Payment is at 
the rate of 60c per column inch, and $5 per 
photo or piece of art work, and is made upon 
publication. Reports require three weeks. 


















A Man=A Book=—A Publisher 


By Robert Raynolds* 


A MAN'S WORD 


I have been writing novels for more than 
a quarter of a century. I speak from the 
depth of my faith in my life and my work. 

I believe the essence of literature is that 
a man shall speak to a man. It is the purpose 
of my life to shape a word of humane and 
religious imagination which shall give com- 
fort and courage and per- 


A MAN'S BOOK 


I am trying once more to answer with my novel 
FAR FLIGHT OF LOVE. It is a simple and devout 
love story, set in Santa Fe, where I was born (and I 
loved the town and the people in the years I lived 
there) ; its theme is the strength, the depth and the 
religious radiance of love between man and woman. 

I wrote FAR FLIGHT OF LOVE with whole 
trust in God. I am publishing FAR FLIGHT OF 


LOVE with whole trust in man. 





haps vision to another 


I honor the man to 
whom I would speak; his 
life, too, is sacred; he, 
too, lives in both tragedy 
and wonder; and the 
purpose of the word is to 
establish the reality of 
love between us. 

I would not foist upon 
him careless art or wan- 
ton corruption of thought 
or a word in hatred of J nity.” 

I accept full moral and 
spiritual responsibility 
for the word I speak to 
him. 





* This statement was made over Radio Station 
man. WLAD by an author of national reputation, 
one of whose nine published novels won a 
Harper Prize and another was a Book of the 
Month Club selection. mete a Mee 1 
why he selected PAGEANT PRESS to publish © °°". Years. ‘Now 1 am 
his latest book, FAR FLIGHT OF LOVE, which 
has aroused tremendous interest even before 
publication. For instance: 
“| am much interested in seeing his book.” 
—J. DONALD ADAMS, NEW YORK TIMES 


*‘We would like to request copies for Crest 
and Premier reprint consideration.” 
—FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


“Should like to read galleys earliest oppor- 
(Wire) —PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
lif “We will be interested in seeing ‘‘Far Flight 
fe. of Love’’ when galleys are available.” 
—WARNER BROTHERS 


“We would appreciate it very much if you 
would let us see galleys.” 


A MAN'S 
PUBLISHER 


Publishers rejected FAR 
She, Genet tale FLIGHT OF LOVE for 
financing its publication 
through Pageant Press, Inc. 
The full choice and respon- 
sibility of issuing it to the 
reader rests squarely upon 
me. I hold myself morally 
and spiritually responsible 
toward each reader of FAR 
FLIGHT OF LOVE for the 
inmost meaning of the work 
and for the outward act of 
publishing it. 

I consider subsidizing the 
publication of FAR FLIGHT 
OF LOVE with Pageant 
Press to be an_ honorable 
and responsible act of busi- 


—READER'S DIGEST 
ness, undertaken at my own 








But the greatness of 
life is not in either one of us alone; the good 
reality of life is between two persons when 
they meet each other in whole trust and give 
and respond to the word in truth. 

I try, each new time I write, once more 
with clarity, justice, wisdom and compas- 
sion, to speak, as nearly as I am able to, the 
truth, with my heart open toward God and 
toward man. 

I am not the creator of the word. By my 
living of a man’s life, with my heart open 
to communion with earth, with people and 
with God, the word is given into my hands, 
as a workman, to shape as well as I am able, 
so that he to whom I offer it may respond 
to and share in its life. 

It is neither vanity nor not vanity to pub- 
lish such a word in a book, but simply a 
matter of human responsibility, of offering 
an answer by my life to another man’s un- 
spoken question: “What is our life?” There 
is, in our present day, a buried agony in 
this question which calls upon a man for his 
utmost manhood in answering it. 


risk of my own venture capi- 
tal. I enquired into what publishing services Pageant 
Press would give me for how much money. On my 
own judgment I then contracted for those services 
at that price. Pageant Press is publishing the book 
with a full rendering of the services contracted for. 
I have added promotional efforts of my own; Pa- 
geant Press has added extra efforts in behalf of our 
common enterprise. It is good business, between 
responsible parties, and with respect to the public. 
I wrote FAR FLIGHT OF LOVE in trust; 
and I entrust it to the heart of the reader. 


AN INVITATION: 
I am proud to publish FAR FLIGHT OF LOVE 


and I think it will be a success. I invite other 
authors—professionals and non-professionals alike 
—to avail themselves of the same opportunity to 
get published and noticed. Send us your manu- 
script. Write for our FREE BIG BOOK fully 
explaining Pageant Press’ successful formula 
that has helped 600 authors win recognition. 
There is no obligation whatsoever. We are sub- 
sidy publishers. 


—Seth Richards, Publisher 


PAGEANT PRESS, inc. 


101 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W9 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer (just 
sold movie rights of a novel to Holly- 
wood) tells you in these books what 
you must know to sell. These books 
are used everywhere. One has sold 
40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present inexpensive, stiff 
paper-backed edition lasts, for $2.00. 
Mailed to you promptly at these 
prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 











Upholstering Magazine, 230 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. Issued monthly; $3.00 per year. 
Robert J. Doyle, Editor. Material wanted here is 
on large furniture manufacturing companies, as 
well as photographs on production set-up and 
product offerings. The story should present a 
firm’s history, present operation and future plans 
in about 1,500 words. Payment is 3c per word. 
Approximately 15 to 20 photographs are used per 
story, and payment of $5 each is made. 


Viking News & Views, 5601 Walworth Ave., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. Issued quarterly ; free circu- 
lation. Emory J. Anderson, Editor. This is an 
industrial paper using articles about heating 
dealers, success stories, and installations (heat- 
ing and air conditioning) that have special merit. 
Articles are written mostly by invitation, although 
ideas are needed. Query the editor. Payment is 
good, but rates are not set. Can be worked out 
with the editor. Does pay $3 to $5 each for illus- 
trative photographs. Reports require two weeks. 


Contest and Awards 

The Bethany Book Awards for 1958. There 
are two cash awards of $2,500 each, plus $500 
advance royalties for a total award of $6,000. 
Awards are open for scholarly works as well as 
for manuscripts directed to the average reader. 
This contest is part of the observance of the 
“Year of Christian Literature’ planned by the 
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Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ). Its pur- 
pose is to encourage new authors among members 
of this religious brotherhood, and to provide in- 
centive for experienced writers to prepare manu- 
scripts on the subject of brotherhood, ecumenic- 
ity, and inspired Christian living. Writers are 
invited to submit regardless of religious affilia- 
tion, nationality or race. The awards will be 
presented in two categories: (1) in the general 
area of the Christian religions, and (2) specifi- 
cially relating to Christian Churches. However, 
no manuscripts of poetry, fiction or autobiography 
will be accepted in either field. The same manu- 
script cannot compete in both contests. All manu- 
scripts must be received in duplicate at The 
Bethany Press editorial offices, Box 179, St. 
Louis 3, Mo., not later than July 1, 1958. Write 
the above address for the official entry form, 
which must accompany each story. 


Out of Business 


Reynard Publications, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill., announces the discontinuance of 
three magazines—Keen, Air & Armament, and 
Tiger. 

Opportunity Fellowships, John Jay Whilney 
Foundation, 630 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 20, N. Y. The 
competition for Opportunity FELLOwsSHIPs is 
open to any citizen of the United States (including 
residents of territories) who has given evidence of 
special ability and who has not had full opportunity 
to develop his talents because of arbitrary barriers, 
such as racial or cultural background or region of 
residence. Awards have been made to the following 
groups: Negroes, Spanish-Americans, Chinese- and 
Japanese-Americans, American Indians, residents 
of the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, 
Alaska, Samoa and the Appalachian Mountain 
area. 

Candidates are expected to be mature enough 
to have given positive evidence of superior promise, 
yet young enough to have their careers before 
them; in general to be between the ages of 22 and 
35 and to have completed their undergraduate 
college education. 

The fellowships are open not only for academic 
study (graduate) but for any kind of training or 
experience (journalism, industry, labor, the arts, 
et cetera) which may be most useful in developing 
varied talents and varied forms of leadership. 

APPRENTICESHIPS. Applicants for appren- 
ticeships in such areas as agriculture, industry, and 
labor will be welcomed. Persons interested in pro- 
grams of this type should write the Foundation for 
additional information. 

Annual awards are expected to range from 
$1,000 to $3,000. 

Complete applications must be filed not later 
than November 30 so as to insure ample time for 
processing applications, assembling references, and 
making selections. 

The result of the competition will be announced 
in the latter part of April. 
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“TI am very pleased 
with the job you 
have done. The de- 
sign and production 
are first rate, and 
the publicity is ex- 
cellent.” — NoRMAN 
T. Lykes, author of 
A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Accidents. 








“Words cannot ex- 
press how happy and 
proud I am of my 
book ... the jacket, 
the color, the de- 
sign, everything is 
simply beautiful.” — 
Loretto Dovctas, 

§ author of The Peo. 

@ ple We Call Indians. 
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| FREE 24-PAGE BOOK 
| tells all about this plan 


Hundreds of satisfied authors like the 
five pictured above explain why Vantage 
Press is America’s largest subsidy pub- 
lisher. Learn how your book, too, can 
be successfully published, promoted and 
distributed. Send today for our free 
illustrated booklet. Fill in and mail the 
coupon below—now. 


“Jt is a fine book. 


sctures are 
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VANTAGE 
PRESS 
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America’s 
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Publisher! \ 
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By Nancy Vogel 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


HY ARE THERE so few television writ- 
W ers? we have often been asked. “Is 
there prejudice against women in TV?” 

According to Gerry Day, a very successful 
woman television writer, TV has no preju- 
dice against the feminine sex. 

“As a matter of fact,” she says, “I have 
always been shown the utmost courtesy and 
consideration. As to why there aren’t more 
women writing for television, I frankly 
don’t know. Maybe it’s because fewer 
women have tried to break into the field. 
Their home responsibilities may not allow 
the constant pressure of working, week after 
week, on deadlines. But any woman writer 
who can work out a domestic routine that 
leaves her sufficient time and energy to try 
to get into TV can be sure that her progress 
won’t be hampered by prejudice.” 

Gerry Day, a sleek brunette with an elfin 
charm and a fine sense of humor, has been 
writing for television less than three years 
—yet she has reached a point where she 
can sell most of her stories on the basis of a 
two or three page outline. She is one of 
those writers who made a successful transi- 
tion from radio to television. The transition 
involved learning to think and present her 
stories in a new way. While she was still 
very new to television, she was working on 
a story in which actress Audrey Totter was 
to star, and during rehearsals the actress 
made a comment which Gerry will never 
forget. 

“You’re from radio, aren’t you?” she 
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asked. Gerry admitted that she was, and 
asked how the actress had known. 

“Because,” Miss Totter replied, “in this 
script you make me say everything. I never 
get a chance to show an emotion—I always 
have to put it into words.” 

Miss Day went to work in 1944 for the 
Hollywood Citizen News. She began by 
writing obituaries, but before long she was 
writing movie reviews and features about 
theatrical personalities. About that time she 
began to have eye trouble, however, and he: 
doctor advised her to give her eyes a com- 
plete rest for a while—no writing, no read- 
ing, no watching movies. She went to Tuc- 
son, where she spent a long idle time with 
relatives, lying in the sunshine, swimming, 
and listening to the radio. As a result of the 
many hours of listening to radio dramas, 
she became interested in writing for that 
medium—and, as soon as her doctor would 
allow her to do so, she wrote her first 
radio script. It sold, immediately, to “First 
Nighter.” 

Later after she had written radio scripts 
for a while, someone urged her to write a 
television script. She felt sure that she 
wouldn’t be able to write successfully for 
this medium, but she decided to give it a 
try. Her first TV script sold very quickly, to 
“Ford Theatre.” 

Miss Day is modest about the unusual 
record she has set in selling both her first 
radio script and her first television script. 
And she is firm in her belief that any tal- 
















































































Gerry Day writes for the Loretta Young show 


ented young writer who has sufficient deter- 
mination can make the grade. She is always 
helping beginners. 

“IT often tell beginning writers about the 
radio-writing teacher who sent me out on 
busses to eavesdrop so that I could hear 
real dialogue—the unfinished sentences, the 
incorrect grammar, the halting phraseology. 
This teacher taught me to try to get the 
essence and feeling of that real dialogue in 
the lines my characters were to speak. 
Paddy Chayefsky is a master at this. 

“T believe that writers should learn as 
much as they can about subjects not con- 
nected with writing. They should study his- 
tory, psychology—and, rather than con- 
centrating exclusively on courses in writing 
and English, they should, above all, study 
the work of writers they admire. 

“Good qualities possessed by many nov- 
ices are ambition and originality. The quali- 
ties most of them should work to develop 
are compassion, self-discipline and patience. 
Many aspiring writers allow themselves to 
become discouraged by the amount of work 
involved in the proper development of an 
idea into a full story treatment. Others 








TELEVISION! 


WIDE OPEN FIELD FOR YOU! 
THE GREATEST MARKET FOR THE 
WRITER! AUDIENCES OF MIL- 
LIONS! OUR HOME STUDY TRAIN- 
ING ENDORSED BY TOP AUTHORI- 
TIES. NO MONTHLY TUITION 
PAYMENTS! UNLIMITED TIME FOR 
STUDY! 


HEATH STUDIOS 


2040 Rodney Drive 
Hollywood 27, California 





CALLING ALL WRITERS! 
A REVOLUTIONARY NEW HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN FICTION WRITING! 


Our “Question and Answer Method” brings 
the class-room right into your own home! We 
not only “tell you how to do it,” but actually 
“show you how to do it!” 

STRICTLY PERSONAL TRAINING! . . . NO MONTHLY 
TUITION PAYMENTS! . . . UNLIMITED TIME FOR STUDY! 
» « » TRAINING SUPERVISED BY NATIONALLY KNOWN 
EDITORS AND WRITERS! 


Send for free brochure now! 


GWYTHER STUDIOS 


Fallbrook, California 











Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot 
or outline. You work under our super- 
vision. 


CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. 
Detailed comments to guide your revi- 
sion 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subjects, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 























LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words. $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words... 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
ee 5.00 
Three acts . 7.50 
Books . 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








HOLLYWOOD TV MARKET LETTER 


Latest news on the fast-moving TV markets, plus an 
up-to-date market list. Monthly, $1 copy, $10 year. 


MARVIN PLOURD 
1363 W. 79th St. Los Angeles 44, California 


|\VOICE WRITER! 


You Tape it—I'll Type it 
—Stories—Articles— 
(transcribed from tapes only) 
LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 
2020 Pestalozzi Street PRospect 3-7710 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 





















HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE 
LIKE A COLLEGE GRADUATE 
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have a tendency to become so emotionally 
involved in their own ideas that they are 
absolutely inflexible about any suggested 
revisions or need of polishing.” 

Miss Day doesn’t consciously follow a 
plot outline in writing her television plays. 
“If I have a pattern for plot,” she says, “‘it’s 
probably a subconscious thing. I put strong 
characters with conflicting viewpoints in 
juxtaposition, and the story seems to build, 
incident by incident, toward a_ logical 
climax. I always recommend to students 
that they should concentrate on the char- 
acters, letting them point out the direction 
of the plot. With a strict adherence to a 
plot outline, one might very well be forcing 
the characters into actions or words that 
strike a note of falsity. 

Miss Day; who has written for many 
anthology programs, particularly enjoys 
writing for the Loretta Young show. “When 
I’m working with Loretta, Young,” she says, 
“the entire story line for a new script some- 
times evolves from a conversation. If an 
idea strikes her, her face will light up with 
enthusiasm and she will ask me how I'd 
like to do a story about it. Miss Young is 
one of the finest sounding boards I have 
ever come across.” 

One of the most vital qualities a writer 
should possess, in Miss Day’s opinion, is 
integrity—the courage to decline an assign- 
ment if he is too busy to do a really good 
job, or if the story in question is one he 
thinks he can’t handle. 

“Producers learn to know and trust the 
writers who do have this integrity,” she 
says. “One time, for instance, I was offered 
an opportunity to do the teleplay of a 
certain story for ‘Playhouse 90.’ Much as I 
wanted to do a ‘Playhouse 90,’ I didn’t 
accept the assignment; I felt that the story 
was too thin.” 

Miss Day believes a writer should have a 
knowledge of people, a wide experience 
with many different types and as deep an 
understanding of them as possible. And, be- 
cause she is a girl who practices what she 
preaches, she is on the brink of a trip to 
Europe, where she plans to mingle with 
Europeans, learning to know them—how 
they live, how they think, how they re- 




















spond emotionally to various situations. She 
plans to write a few television plays while 
she is there. 

Nice work? “It certainly is!” Gerry Day 
says. 

And maybe someday you can get it. 

* * * 

A top literary agent who doesn’t wish 
to be named says, “A major development 
at the networks is that they don’t want to 
produce the pilot of a series. They will, of 
course, accept scripts for consideration—as 
in the past—but purely to have on hand a 
representation file of available ideas should 
the brass request something in any certain 
category. However, when a pilot is sub- 
mitted to them and they approve it, then 
they will finance the series.” 

If that sounds like bad news, read on and 
be cheered. 

The income of television writers has, dur- 
ing the past year, jumped from 26% to 
32% of the revenue of Writers Guild of 
America West. Television writers’ income 
for the one-year period reported upon re- 
cently by the Guild treasurer has increased 
about $2,000,000 — from $4,742,404 to 
$6,814,622. Radio writers’ income, however, 
slipped from $765,939 to $467,227. 

* * * 

A few of the writers recently given TV 
story assignments are Joe Calvelli, who is 
to write the pilot film for the Commmodore 
Productions series, “No Escape” ; Bob Eisen- 
bach, who will write a segment of the “Colt 
45” series; Ken Kolb, who will do a “Have 
Gun, Will Travel” episode; and Oscar Mil- 
lard, who will write the teleplay of “Secret 
Darkness” for “Heinz Studio 57.” Larry 
Rhine and Bill Freedman are penning 
“Hero Without Halo,” a segment of the 
“Tugboat Annie” series, and Bill Derman 
sold “Annie’s Wedding,” to the same show. 

* * * 

A currently interesting note is that Boris 
Morros, who was recently revealed as a U.S. 
counter-spy against Russian agents, and 
who was once a Hollywood producer, has 
signed 30 of the 60 living European Nobel 
Prize winners for a planned TV series based 
on their lives. He obviously set the deals 
during his counter-spying work. 





These great minds were Rosicructans... 


Francis Bacon Benia min Franklin Isaac Newton : 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 


Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great oan THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe E.T.Z. 


dhe ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California, U.S.A. 





San Jose 


Scribe E.T.Z. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
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Mickey Spillane’s private-eye stories are 
going to be filmed by Revue Productions in 
Hollywood. Spillane will provide original 
story lines, and veteran scripters Fenton 
Earnshaw and Lawrence Kimble will do 
the teleplays. 

Probably at least 85% of ABC’s program- 
ming for the coming season will originate 
in Hollywood. And, according to Albert 
McCleery, producer of “Matinee Theatre,” 
about 70% of all network shows will origi- 
nate in Hollywood. 

McCleery returned from a 
month’s search in Europe for fresh talent 
and story material. He assigned five British 
writers the job of synopsizing 2,000 plays, 
and may accept many of the plays for 
presentation on “Matinee Theatre.” As en- 
couragement to writers in this country, Mc- 
Cleery points out that he is still in the 
market for good plays, domestic comedies 
being “overwhelming favorites” with his 
daytime audience. 

* * * 


has just 


Batjac Productions has several series be- 
ing launched or planned. A completed pilot 
film for “Calamity Jane” is ready for show- 
ing to prospective sponsors, and the first 
two stanzas of “Danger is my Business,” 
based on the book by explorer Lt. Col. John 
Craig, have been filmed also. Another series 
will be “War Correspondent,” with Col. 
Barney Oldfield as host-narrator, Col. Old- 
field, now stationed in Colorado, has written 
the initial stanza for this one. 

* * % 

A spokesman of the Screen Directors’ 
Guild has announced that Screen Directors’ 
Playhouse, an television 
series, will be revived. This is good news for 


anthology-type 


writers, as the program was a good free- 
lance market. 


Market Note; 
“Alcoa-Goodyear NBC-TV. 
Half hour, film. The previous format for 
this show, which was to have been called 
“Gulliver's Travelers,’ and was to revolve 
around the activities of the stars in a travel 
agency, has been scrapped. Instead, the 
stars—David Niven, Charles Boyer, Robert 
Ryan, Jane Powell and Jack Lemmon— 
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Theatre, 





will take turns at the lead roles in a series 
of “adventure-drama” stories. Story outlines 


will be considered if submitted through 
agents only. Contact: Story Editor, “Alcoa- 
Goodyear Theatre,’ Dayton Productions, 
RKO-PATHE Studios, 9336 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 

“Tales of Wells Fargo,’ NBC-TV. Half 
hour, film. This is another of the many 
Westerns currently at a peak of popularity 
with televiewers throughout the country. 
Nat Holt, producer of the series, has his 
own explanation for the consistent popu- 
larity of the Western as a form of enter- 
tainment. “It’s because business and house- 
hold keep people indoors 
throughout the better part of the day,” he 
“As a nature and the 
outdoors—the side of the fence 
look extremely attractive. The Western hero 
has tremendous appeal because he is lead- 
ing the adventurous but basic way of lif 
that most of us dream about, but find im- 
possible to experience in this complicated 
age. Fortunately, we have an opportunit' 


tasks most 


says. result, great 


other 


to dream a little, and experience it vicari- 
ously, while watching our television screen: 
Frankly, there’s many a day when I eavy 
Jim Hardie, the man from Wells Fargo!” 
For this program they want typical West- 
ern-type stories which feature the adven- 
tures of Jim Hardie (Dale Robertson 

Wells Fargo investigator. Stories should be 
of a type which will have appeal for bot! 
the children and the adults in the audienc: 
Contact, Story Editor, 
“Wells Fargo,” Overland Productions, In¢ 

Republic Studios, 4024 Radford, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

“The Web,” half hour, film. Mysteries 
and stories with twist endings are in partic- 
ular demand by this show at the moment. A 
recent story dealt with a killer who pre- 
tends to be insane 
police off his trail. He confesses his guilt. 


through agents: 


in order to throw t! 


but because he is so obviously not tellin 
the truth, the police play into his hands 
and release him. Another story involved 

husband who, frantic with jealousy ove! 
his wife’s attentions to a man, 
goaded her into such a fury that she killed 
him with an ice pick. The younger man, 


younger 








Would you like your book to make headlines ? 


Every writer would —headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can’t give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuartton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


© 


TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 





Wenpy Banraie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 3 bg 
- . 
ee. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1867, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms ond for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





ONE MS. TYPED FREE 


To relieve typist's tedium I'll type free the most 
interesting ms. received each month. Neat, accu- 
rate work, | carbon copy, 60c per 1,000 words 
plus return postage. 


LINDA MARSHALL, Austin, Colorado 
WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 
A. DART & DUNCAN 


Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and freee te ty Television ma demanding 
new material. table scripts brin: 1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DE AILS of our BO ED ERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
SINGER SERVICE 
The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 


All inquiries promptly answered 


IDA SINGER 





Tillsonburg 2 . Canada 
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drawn into a conspiaracy to protect the 
wife from paying for this murder, double- 
crosses her; instead of pushing the corpse 
over a cliff in a car, as he had agreed to do, 
he returns it to the house, to the very room 
where the murder took place. With the 
sheriff present, the wife stumbles on the 
body, and in her amazement and horror 
she confesses to the crime. Scripts for this 
program will be considered only if they are 
submitted through agents. Contact, Story 
Editor, ““The Web,” Goodson-Todman Pro- 
ductions, 449 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

B & B Enterprises, literary and theatrical 
agents, are now looking at television scripts 
of all lengths. Manuscripts should be ac- 
companied by a stamped, self addressed en- 
velope, and sent to: Philip Bookman, B & B 
Enterprises, 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Continuing Markets 


“Matinee Theatre,” NBC-TV. One hour, 
live. This program offers a very substantial 
market to writers, being aired five days a 
a week. And, coming at the noon break in 
the working day, it is a very effective show- 
case for talent; a story sold to this program 
might be seen by a big percentage of the 
producers in Hollywood. Stories must ap- 
peal to women, because it is the stay-at- 
home housewife who makes up the bulk 
of the audience. Almost every type of story 
has been used, but domestic comedies are 
at a current peak of popularity. Contact, 
through an agent: Story Editor, “Matinee 
Theatre,” NBC-TV, 1500 N. Vine St. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

“The Millionaire,’ CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. Beginners should submit synopses, 
rather than completed teleplays. Stories for 
this program deal with the events connected 
with the giving, by an anoymous benefac- 
tor, of a million dollars to one of the char- 
acters in the story. August 5, 1957 was the 
starting date for the filming of a new group 
of 39 shows, and at the latest report, execu- 
tive producer Fred Henry had bought 23 of 
these teleplays. Contact, through an agent: 
Story Editor, “The Millionaire,” Don Fed- 
derson Productions, 120 El Camino Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 



























HAD THE 4 
MATERIAL 4% 


SHAKESPEARE 


er Sorat ra 


Made the Most of It! 


The Queen of the Nile might have won 
dual fame as a literary figure had she been 
urged to write her own dramatic story. If 
Manhattan had been active in the land of 
the Pharoahs she might even have made 
the Book of the Roman World Club. 

Fortunately for the writer of today, our 
services and office are readily available. 
Our selling clients include many oft pub- 
lished professionals and newer people mak- 
ing their first major sales. 

Our location in the heart of the publish- 
ing world facilitates marketing and we are 
in constant need of new material of all 
lengths (particularly books). We can guar- 
antee prompt, aggressive (yet courteous) 
handling. Write Editor GENE HILTON 

about your scripts. In addi- 

Ss, tion to a personal reply, you 

will receive FREE a 16-page 

/ booklet THE MANHAT- 
TAN WAY and our most 

recent 4-PAGE MARKET 


Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


NEWSLETTER which contains inside edi- 
torial information. 

All scripts are completely read and if not 
accepted for immediate marketing, a de- 
tailed report of how they can be revised 
and strengthened is provided. To cover our 
time, the following fees are charged (but 
are refunded in the event of sale): $1 per 
1,000 words with a minimum of $5 per 
script. One week report on all material. 
Professionals inquire about commission 


handling. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS: Due to ur- 
gent publisher need, the reading and ap- 
praisal charge for books over 25,000 words 
is only $5 per script. 


REVISION, EDITING, GHOSTWRIT- 
ING. Selling writer-editors will reshape 
your problem scripts, and have them pro- 
fessionally typed before we submit to care- 
fully screened markets. Free estimate on 
any length script, synopsis or outline. 


if 









Cartoonist Cues 


This month you get a guest column written by Bob Barnes. 





Bob is, cross my heart, one of the most successful men in the gag-cartoon field. 
A long, long time ago, now lost to the memory of man, some cartoonist-genius 
discovered the ulcer-saver. Today these ulcer-savers are known to us as gagwriters 


or gagmen. 


Bob Barnes has a new and amazingly wonderful discovery. A time-saver, a 
handler-of-business-details and all-oround-chore-doer. Bob. calls it a wife. 


And this is the way Bob tells it: 
ARTOONING IS A BUSINESS. 

The cartoonist manufactures a prod- 
uct, he distributes it, he sells it, he packages 
and delivers it. Sometimes he even gets paid 
for it! He has all of the annoying problems 
that face any manufacturer, be it garter 
belts or popsicles. 

Most cartoonists are lousy businessmen! 

Some of my colleagues have asked me 
how I manage to turn out the volume of 
work that I do. It’s easy! I have help. Help 
in the form of a built-in secretary who in 
addition to minor chores like cooking, dish- 
washing, housekeeping and other menial 
chores too numerous to mention—also han- 
dles all of the detail work connected with 
my cartooning business. 

I realize that there are going to be plenty 
of cartoonists’ wives who would like to send 
a homemade bomb in the direction of Rox- 
bury, Connecticut when their husbands con- 
front them with this article, but I have to 
give credit where it is due. 

For the past ten years, my wife Ruth, has 
handled almost everything except the actual 
drawing of the cartoons. 

Let me say in defense of other cartoonists’ 
wives, we have no children and my wife 
had always worked before my business be- 
came such that I needed help. Her tem- 
perament is such that she likes to keep busy 
and she enjoys the part she plays in my 


career. 
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To give you some idea as to the impor- 
tant part that Ruth plays in my business, 
first let me explain that I do two daily syn- 
dicated newspaper panels, one weekly syn- 
dicated panel, another bi-monthly syndi- 
cated panel and manage to get my share 
of okays from the major magazine markets 

This constitutes a bit of time spent on the 
drawing board, but only half as much time 
as it would take if I had all of the detail 
work to attend to, also. 

An example was Friday of this week 
This is not a typical day because Friday 
followed the 4th of July and there was an 
accumulation of two days mail to attend to, 
but it will give you some idea as to what 
may be entailed in a morning’s mail. 

First, a request from a school book 
publishing company for permission to re- 
print a recent cartoon from SATURDAY RE- 
view. Ruth knows the procedure. Flat 
rate, $25. Next, release sheets from the syn- 
dicate on my panel “The Better Half’- 
these to be filed. A form from a defunct 
book publishing company asking permission 
to re-sell cartoons purchased, to another 
company. Letter and forms to be filed. A 
note from the bi-monthly syndicate asking 
for enough cartoons ahead to cover thirteen 
weeks. Answer and mail roughs. Another 
note from my agent asking for “The Bette: 
Half” release sheets and several originals 
from SATEVEPOST to show to a client who 

















plans a husband-wife advertising campaign. 
Again Ruth collects and mails proofs and 
originals. A fan letter from the PHILA- 
DELPHIA BULLETIN asking for an original. 
This calls for a letter and the packaging and 
mailing of the original requested. Next is 
an original of a spread on golf from THE 
AMERICAN LEGION magazine which has to 
be matted and framed for presentation to a 
local golf club. Ruth again. 

In this same mail there were several 
batches of cartoons to check in and record. 
These were later sorted and sent to other 
markets. There were two okays which re- 
quired finishes which were dropped on my 
desk. There were also two other okays 
where the market was able to use the inked 
roughs. These all had to be recorded and 
credit given if they were gagwriters’ gags. 
This did not conclude the mail. There was 
still the bank statement with 71 checks to 
be checked against the stubs! Without my 
“gal-Friday” all of this detail work would 
have fallen on my hands, As it was, the only 
part of it that I had to do other than direct 
the procedure, was make the two drawings 
from the okayed roughs. Oh yes, there were 
sixteen batches of gags from gagwriters to 
go through. This is one of my own chores. 

The above took us both all morning and 
we were able to retire to the golf course in 
the afternoon. 

When I have shown my roughs to the 
major markets in New York, I toss them 
on her desk and never see them again until 
the okays come in from the mail markets. 
She sorts, selects, packages and mails the 
roughs to “her” markets. She keeps a com- 
plete record of every gag and can tell at a 
glance from a code system of her own, just 
where and when every gag has been. 

Inasmuch as I do a volume business, I 
depend in part upon submissions from es- 
tablished gagwriters. This means another 
record must be kept to assure proper credit 
when a gag is sold or used for syndication. 
It also means statements and checks must 
be mailed to these contributors each month. 
All in all, the paper work connected with a 
simple little business is staggering, and it’s 
no wonder that the cartoonist without help 
is apt to be lax in many ways. 











Everybody 
CAN'T Cartoon! 


Cartooning needs special training—by an expert 
teacher! In my school each student gets personal 
tutorship—45 Lessons in the art plus honest 
criticism by a teacher with 25 years of know-how. 
lf you're serious about studying, write to me. 
If you're not serious, study plumbing! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 
BOX WD-SE 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue “ Freeport, N. Y. 








“‘How to Make Money with 
-- Simple Cartoons’ 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply addrese a BOOK | Boon | 


Dept. 829 Pleasant Hill, 





Ohio 





Joker—Comedy—Jest—S nappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 





Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 
GAMBLE A BUCK? 
That’s all it takes to learn about writing comi 


ic_ book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hoilywood 38, Calif. 





FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
ree carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 
RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 








NOW! A Com ad Course in Lorteening. 18 

each month. ! The MAGAZINE OF THE : MONTH tn in 
every issue. PHOTOS-MARRET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 
MARKET LISTS—CARTOONS—FEATURES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verses, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FRE: Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 








Please send free booklet, 
Authorship.” 


"Your Way to Success in 
No cost or obligation. 


Name 


Address 


8 a i 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 











2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 


sO RITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-37 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue 








Flushing 55, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TYPIST 
USC Journalism Graduate 


I like writers, and take pride in turning out a_ good 
looking script that’s ready for the printer. $1.5 
hour, page rates as soon as I get used to you. Local 


people, please. 
JEAN KEAN 
12315 Sundale, Hawthorne 








OSborne 6-2618 
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Many other time-consuming details can 
eat up the cartoonists drawing time. Order- 
ing supplies, securing corrugated board for 
mailing, searching the files for proper 


“scrap,” answering the phone and keeping 
locals out of your hair, are all important 
duties of a good secretary. 

I realize that some wives would never fit 
into such a category and many would be 
unable to adjust to working with a husband 
as closely as it requires. By the same token 
many cartoonists would prefer to do all of 
their own work and would never trust a 
mere wife to handle the many complexities 
that constitute a cartoon business. 


Late Cartoon News 


Look, 488 -Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Gurney Williams spends approxi- 
mately 2% grand per year of LooK’s money 
for cartoons. Somebody’ said that Gurney 
got derogatory about the long-nose school 
of cartooning in the current issue of THE 
CARTOONIST. I can’t locate my copy at the 
present moment. No matter, here’s some 
things Gurney did say: “The best type of 
cartoon is one in which the picture and the 
caption compliment each other. Neither the 
picture or the caption add up to a gag.” |! 
Meet Such People, by Gurney Williams, 
1946, page 76). “We buy only one out of 
every 500 gags submitted—a stark statistic 
I trust will discourage incompetent and un- 
trained newcomers . . . talented newcomers 
are most welcome.” (New York Cartoon 
News 1957) 

MCCALL’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. John Bailey has taken over the- 
looking-at-cartoons chore for this ladybook. 
John plans to buy 6 a month at $100 each. 
Will see locals in person on the first and 
third Wednesdays of every month. Cartoons 
will adhere to policy of the magazine. It 
approves of the home and family. So, sub- 
mit cartoons endorsing same. 

AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 720 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. After the long 
summer layoff, Irving Herschbein is buying 
again. Family type gags, generals, some 
sport. Esthetically speaking, LEGION leans a 
little harder on the “Pow” school of cartoon- 
ing than other family mags. 











SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Bldg., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Buys cartoons about sports at $85 and up. 
All Sports. Like a little authenticity in the 
drawing. Helps to show the playing field. 
Try hooking your gag on a name athlete. 
Address rough: to Jerome Snyder, Art Di- 
rector. 


ARVILL PUBLISHING CO., 8217 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 48, California. 
Aaron D. Viller publishes Gas Station— 
Garage and Motor Dealer—“Automotive 
Service Journal of the West.” Prefers car- 
toons with a background or theme in some 
way connected with gas station attendants, 
or mechanics, but not exclusively. Girly, 
and sexy stuff will go. Small budget, prompt 
report and pay on acceptance. 

CAVALIER, Fawcett Building, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Fred Roloff 
still hews to the $30 line for cartoons, 
but will go up to $50 for multi-panel jobs 
that involve a lot of extra work. Dislikes 
Spacemen, talking animals and fantasy. 
Uses sex gags in good taste—no vulgarity 
or suggestiveness. Doesn’t want to see any 
more gags about moose calls ever. 

FOOD PROCESSING, Putnam Publishing 
Co., 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Walter A. Kaiser pays $10 for car- 
toons. Slant: food field—emphasize pro- 
cessing. 

compact, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Most of the written matter in this 
teen-age book is paste and scissors material. 
Do buy a few cartoons. Pay $25. 15 to 20 
is the age group of the readers. Claire Glass, 
editor, likes strong readership identification 
with the characters in your pictures. 

MILL & FACTORY, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. A Conover Most Pub- 
lication buying cartoons about men and 
women who work in mills and factories. 
Anything about anybody on the manufac- 
turer’s payroll—the boss, clerks, doctors, 


broom pushers, secretaries, even the editors 
of company magazines. Pay: $10. 

Gladys C. Platt, secretary to Mr. Peters, 
Editor, THE BANKERS MONTHLY, The Na- 
tional Newsmagazine of Finance, P.O. Box 

(Continued on page 80) 











The Sales Secret of Re-Writing! 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 
fessional instruction. Each client my pupil. 


$ 2 e Each manu- 
script report a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your 


talent 


DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Pla 
FICTION—NON- FICTION—DRAMA 
(80c per thousand words. Books Min. $25, Pla _ $15) 
Minimum $3.00 per MS. Why pay more 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting 
pecial rates for client house quests 


Balch Literary Agency wonriceuo. w. y. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be . Set To Music 

Send one or of your best poems 

today for FREE. “EXAMINATION Any 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poet le per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.00. "estes 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paser. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, Neatly, Accurately 
60c per 1,000 words with minor corrections. 
Book lengths 55c per 1,000 words. Free car- 
bon. Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 


DORRIS V. FRACE 
1110 E. Warwick Road Warwick, Virginia 


Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can’t decide which Press to select (Exposition, Comet, 
Vantage, Pageant et al.) or what my ood Scale they are 
entitled to (20%, 40% or even more 

paying the full cost of a ea and promotion). 




























e 
publishing conte. and you the best terms for royalty, 
publicity sees and sales campaign. 


Write for free information 
WRITERS SERVICE gg 4 CONSULTANTS 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5159 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park, Florida 





P.O. Box 107-D 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


November Article Possibilities 


1. National Authors’ Day. The author 
of your state with the most novels to his, 
or her credit; the volumes that have reaped 
the greatest sales. The novelist’s writing 
habits; his plotting procedure; novels with 
the state as the locale. The writer’s favorites 
among authors and books. 


2. The Decline Of The Milking Stool. 
Consult the Extension Service in your state 
about the number of milking machines in 
use today as compared to a decade ago. 
How long is required for milking at a large 
dairy? Slant: How the increase in milk 
production within recent years is a step for- 
ward in meeting the table requirements of 
the growing population. And the change 
from cans to bulk milk tanks. A good item 
for papers with heavy steel employment. 


3. Motion Pictures In Local Schools. 
Sources of the films; number of presenta- 
tions per month; movies that have attracted 
the most attention. Predictions about visual 
education of tomorrow. Slant: Educators’ 
agreement with the Chinese proverb, “One 
picture is worth-ten thousand words.” 


4. Rounding Up Witnesses For Testi- 
mony At Trials. Slant: How treatment of 
witnesses depends upon the individual, for 
kindness and patience produce the best re- 
sults with some witnesses, while sternness is 
required with others. Various reasons that 
witnesses may not want to testify—friend- 
ship, a business connection, or sympathy 
with the suspect, or a plain dislike of police. 
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Interview a 


5. “My Worst Scares.” 
steeplejack of your section who has not met 
with a mishap. The highest steeples and 
smokestacks He has painted -or repaired: 
safety precautions. Is he fascinated by great 
heights, and does he harbor any supersti- 
tions? Number of steeplejacks in the county. 


6. The Ticket Manager Of Sports Events 
At A Local Or A Nearby College. Reserva- 
tions far in advance; long-distance calls 
about tickets; games that lead in demand 
for ducats; the value of the tickets the man- 
ager handles every year. What he considers 
his worst headaches, including the scalpers. 


7. The City’s Care Of Lots In The 
Local Cemetery. Annual fee for keeping 
a lot clean; number of cemetery workers; 
maintaining close tab on water in vases in 
summer so as to prevent mosquitoes. Num- 
ber of lots under “perpetual care.” Slant 
How the high cost of living has invaded 
the “City of the Dead.” 


8. A Large Neighborhood Club In Your 
City. Slant: The Good Neighbor Policy 
should begin at home. Frequency of socials 
and outings; birthday observances; officers 
of the organizations; the oldest members. 


9. Waiting Room Stories. See recep- 
tionists of local physicians and dentists for 
common and uncommon incidents. Do some 
patients undergo a change of mind and 
leave? Do many persons never show up for 
appointments? Calming down nervous pa- 
tients; taking advantage of reading matter. 

















10. Staffs Of Local Churches. Slant: 
Behind the pastors are a number of persons 
devoting full time to the churches’ opera- 
tions. Secretaries to the ministers, the mu- 
sical directors, and the recreational heads. A 
typical day. 


11. Veterans’ Day. The dean of mem- 
bers of the local post of the American Le- 
gion or other veteran organizations and his 
recollections of battlefield episodes. His 
most exciting moments under fire. War 
comrades he sees now and then; war relics 
in his possession; his part in his post’s ac- 
tivities. 


12. Caring For The School Buses In 
Your County. How they receive thorough 
inspections by mechanics of the mainte- 
nance department of the state highway de- 
partment in the summer and are given 
periodical checks for defects in the winter. 
The amount of gas and the number of tires 
used annually. 


13. Shiny Money! Hotels and business 
establishments of your section that indulge 
in the practice of cleaning coins. The proc- 
ess and its time. Old coins discovered by 
the cleaners. Favorable comment far and 


wide. Hotels giving out new bills only. 
14. Robert Fulton As A Submarine 
Pioneer. Today is the 192nd anniversary 


of the birth of the inventor of the steam- 
ship Clermont. How in the winter of 1800- 
1801 Fulton built a “diving boat,” the 
Nautilus, in which he and three mechanics 
descended twenty-five feet and which could 
remain under water as long as four and 
one-half hours. How bad luck dogged Ful- 
ton’s submarine activities. 


15. Burial Of Criminals Executed At 
The State Penitentiary. Are quite a num- 
ber of the bodies unclaimed and buried in 
potter’s field? Last wishes of the criminals. 
What about final meals? Largest number 
of persons put to death on the same day. 


16. Minor Or Adult? Drawing the line, 
as related by theater cashiers, bus drivers, 
railroad conductors, and ticket sellers at 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good yuality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writer’s have bought 


Age 7Sc postage on each above ‘groups. Excess refunded. 


Complete supplies list on request. 100 5/2 x 81 noteheads 
and 100 634 envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 


in U.S.A. $1.50. 
LEE E. GOOCH , 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


Box 202-WD 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or wrife SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
oe. let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$150 Line by line—including editing, re- 
writing and marginal comments di- 


rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 

analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 

logue, writing style, etc., included. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 

P.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Per 1,000 Words 
—Pius Return 
Postage 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


ad 


( 
( 
Promptly and Accurately ( 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy t 
50c per 1000 words ( 
RUBY WATSON § 
Worthington, Ind. 

Telephone: 154-L , 


Freeman Apts. 


Padded ada 
POPP DD DD 


OPP PPD PDD ad alia 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established | 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical ips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


“With that Professional Look” 


Bond paper-free carbon-extra first & last pages. Minor 
corrections, 50c per 1000 words plus postage. Any excess 


refunded. 
VIOLA J. KENT 


P. O. Box 4606 San Francisco 1, Calif. 





ANALYSIS, REVISION, EDITING, 


criticism. But it's the personal touch which helps you 
most in overcoming cause of rejects — those instructions 
for writing to sell. Every struggling writer has problems. 
What are yours? 


GARCY ROORKE 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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Places to sell your stories, 
articles, photos, poetry, 
book or TV script 
$4.50 at all bookstores 


WRITER’S MARKET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
"Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 














EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1957 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows af to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 

hold tips, rewrite: etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 

also month of jaca to 1500 words of fillers if you order now 

ae tetee te courses and help available. Return this ad and 
1 t Hy 


J. Cc. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1008, Dept Glendale, California 














PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-7, Chicago 2, Illinois 













MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions: Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for YEARS. JK. my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of yy- labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! yy 

Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the he ACID 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicago 31, Hil. 
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sports events. Staunch denials on the part 
of youngsters. Professional crashers. 


17. The County Agent In The Role Of 
Photographer. Slant: His worthwhile ef- 
forts in preserving in pictorial form the re- 
sults of his office’s work in improving farm 
methods and agricultural products. “Before 
and after” photographs; pictures of cham- 
pion crops; the most beautiful of the county 
agent’s rural scenes. How much he earns. 


18. Local Organizations And Churches 
That Furnish Sick Persons With Wheel 
Chairs. The number of wheel chairs; the 
constant calls for them; the oldest patients 
using them. Other good deeds for the dis- 
abled. ; 


19. The Daily Requests That Deluge A 
Bandleader Playing Engagements In Your 
Section. Hopeful song writers who plead 
for a big chance; vocalists and musicians 
who are confident they can make the grade. 
Big name singers the maestro “discovered” 
while on tour. Accommodating autograph 
seekers. 


20. An Interview With The Chaplain 
Of A College In Your State. An insight 
into his activities; the percentage of the 
students who are church members. The 
chaplain’s observations about youth and re- 
ligion. Does he also serve as a Bible in- 
structor? 


21. Early Phonograph Stores In Your 
City. Anniversary angle: Thomas A. Edison 
announced his invention of the phonograph 
on November 21, 1877. Contrast pioneer 
days of the record industry with the high 
fidelity rage of today; retail sales of hi-fi in 
1956 reached the $500,000,000 mark. 


22. A Veteran Linesman Who Serves As 
An Official In College Football Games In 
Your Section. The most thrilling plays he 
has witnessed as a linesman; his most un- 
forgettable moments as a player himself. 
His all-time gridiron squad. 
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23. Tramp Printers Of Yesteryear, As 
Recalled By The Oldest Printer In Your 
City. The average length of time they 
would remain with a newspaper; the most 
colorful ones. Were the majority of the 
tramp printers inclined toward insobriety? 


24. The Most Extensive Flier Among 
The Businessmen Of Your City. The air- 
planes he has owned; his longest flights in 
the interest of business; mixing business 
with pleasure. Other business leaders of the 
city who pilot their own planes. 


25. A Thriving Shop Or Factory Oper- 
ated By A Blind Person Of Your County. 
Working late hours, as day and night are 
the same to the subject. Has the operator 
trained other sightless people in this work? 


26. The Beginning Of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It was on this day 350 years ago 
that John Harvard, the clergyman in whose 
honor the university was named, was born 
in London, the son of a poor butcher. 
Forms of tribute to the minister, who left 
the school all his library and half his for- 
tune. 


27. A Visit To A Toy Factory. Slant: 
How the United States now ranks high in 
toy manufacturing, overcoming the leader- 
ship of European countries. New toys this 
Christmas and their designers; old-time toys 
that still remain favorites. 


28. Thanksgiving Day. A woman of 
your county who is the operator of a turkey 
farm. The breeds; care of the turkeys; kill- 
ing and preparing them for market. The 
worst headaches in connection with the 
raising of turkeys. The new small size big 
breasted turkey. 


29. Shrines Of Literary Notables. For 
example, Orchard House in Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, the setting for Louisa May Al- 
cott’s Little Women, is now a memorial un- 
der the ownership of the Alcott Association. 
Note that November 29, 1832, was the 
authoress’ birthdate. The home of Mark 


Twain in Hannibal, Missouri, has been pre- 





served, and so has Thomas Wolfe’s home, 
the Old Kentucky Home, which his mother 
operated as a boarding house, in Asheville. 


30. The Wife Of The Local Weatherman. 
Is she about as weather conscious as her 
husband? The most interesting things about 
the weather station, in her opinion. Her 
study of meteorology. New advances in 
in weather forecasting. Flood of telephones 
calls about the weather in store. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, prompt, 60c per thousand. Bond paper; 
free carbon copy; extra first and last pages; 
I pay return postage. 
EVELYN NEAL 

Oakdale, California 


POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
have a plan for the additional promotion 
and distribution of your book WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU. 

If interested, write for details to 
WRITER'S SERVICE 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 


FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
by Zeiger Hay JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Triangle Publishing Co., 3104 Ross Ave., Dallas, Texas 
A book no fiction writer can afford to be without. 


Price $2.00 
STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY 
I'll rewrite it for you. TV or radio scripts written from 
your material. 
ZEIGER HAY, Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 


NEW YORK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


NOVEMBER 7-9 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! All ses- 
sions held at the Sheraton-McAlpin. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


P. ©. Box 885 











++ 4% 





MU. 7-5159 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, an and a/score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘Personals’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address; box number, $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for October issue must 
reach us by September 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Til. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 





WRITERS: Professionals; Beginners. Correspond- 

ence Exchange. Reply stamp requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. 0. Box 610- 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 





FREE BOOK, 505 Odd Successful Businesses. Work 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 





FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in walling fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES. Partial listing avail- 
able. W. G. Milnes, 27 Becker, Manton, R. I. 








SUCCESSFUL WRITER offers fact-packed booklet, 
“Tips For Beginning Writers.”’ Only 10c. Career 
Aids, Dept. WD-9, Southampton, N. Y. 


HOW I GET $1 TO $500 CHECKS. Free details. 
WARCO’S, 2689A Coolidge, Oakland 1, California. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 


each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’’ included with Folio. American Features 
Syndicate, Dept. 235, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 


NEW YORK CITY’S LARGEST JOB LISTINGS! 
High-paying male, female opportunities! Thou- 
sands of business, editorial, typists, homework, 
miscellaneous contacts. Airmailed weekly! $1.00. 
—” 403 Delaware Ave., Staten Island 5, New 
York. 





EDITOR’S ADE—32-page, tall glass size, cocktail 
of fresh, sparkling ideas for articles, fillers, gags, 
poems. Provocative flavor but all in good taste. 
A new mix each month. Yours to adopt or adapt 
—expound or expand. Sample 50c. Old Ghost, 
Oxford, Wisconsin. 


INTERESTING MAIL from the Heart of Texas, 
including offers and opportunities for future 
independence. 25c. WILLMARS, Box 387, Rock- 
dale, Texas. ~ . 


TYPISTS MAKE MONEY . AT HOME. Unlimited 
profits. Write today. J. L. Bilgman, 5722 N. 
Winthrop, Chicago 40, Ill. 


INFORMATION GUIDE, cartoon markets, lessons, 
tips, gagwriting lessons. Send for free trial copy 
Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 
10, Nebraska. 


GOPARTNERSHIPS—Florida business writing, 
dancing. Information 10c. Chuck Brooks, 605 
Pinellas Park, Florida. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—A GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS.’’ Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
reveals unique method. It allegedly provides for 
COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL of 

SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of concen- 
tration, memory, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, selec- 
tive auditory anesthesia, emotions, feelings, 
moods, attitudes, cravings, habits, etc.), enabling 
proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, to merely tell 

imself what he will experience, add cue word, 
and—it happens! We make no therapeutic claims 
but enthusiastically recommend this remarkable 
book to writers interested in subject of self-hyp- 
nosis. $2.00—delighted or refund! Verity Publi- 
cations, Newfoundland 15-C, N. J. 








WE’LL PUBLISH YOUR ARTICLES on co-op 
profit-sharing basis. Details free. Write Golden 
Rule Press, Hollister 13, Calif. 


STOP WASTING TIME, poganine: writers. Learn 
to write stories that sell articulars, Todd, 6092 
Pedley, Riverside, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING ARTICLES from your 
newspapers! Write, Newscraft, WD-983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


COLOR SLIDES, GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD, 
50c each. Letters remailed from Gettysburg, 25c. 
Color postcards, typewritten message, 35c. Monu- 


ment View, Route ,» York, Pa. 


HOW AND WHERE TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
Send $1.00 to ‘‘Editor,’’ Box 262D, Hollywood, 
California. 


SCRIBE — the 2 lete bul bulletin for writers. Bi- 
monthly. Only -00 per year. Free copy on 
request. Rosser, a Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


NEED PSYCHOLOGY? Psychological Analysis, our 
system, serves immediate a First arrange 
visit. No mail-order stuff. Free booklet if outline 

roblems. Human Relations Forum, 1504 Pine, 
hiladelphia 2, Penna. Phone Kinsley 6-0666. 


300 a MARKETS, 7 5c. Gita Press, Folly 
Beach, S. C. 






























400-YEAR CALENDAR—All dates, including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28", $1. Thomas Car- 
ruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 


ENCHANTING PUBLIC STENOGRAPHY (What 
to Charge). Complete guide, $2. Steno Publi- 
cations, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, GOOD APPEARANCE, person- 
able, accident-free driving record, wants job as 
driver-companion typist in U.S. or abroad. Broad 
interests, clean-minded, good command of Eng- 
lish, presently employed as typist by writer. 
Church, bank and civic references. Unmarried. 
White. John Erle Wilsman, Box 65, Franklin, 
Nebraska. 


PAPER SPECIAL! White rag bond. 16 or 13 Ib. 
500 8%x1l sheets, boxed, regularly $3.20, now 
$2.00. Postpaid 4th zone. Quantity limited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Established 1911. Advance 
Loose Leaf, 5935 University, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


HELP WANTED—Los Angeles Classified 50c. Let- 
ters remailed 10c. Crawfords, P.O. ox 735, 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


25% OFF LIST ON ALL BOOKS, current issues, 
dictionaries, Bibles, 10% on some _ textbooks. 
Portable typewriters: all makes 1957 models, 
slightly used demonstrators 20% off, most used 
less than one hour. Atlas pare Company, 315 
Adams Street, Fairmont, W. 


LETTERS REMAILED, 25c. Your typewritten mes- 
sage color souvenir card, 50c. Sunday classified 
airmailed, $1.00. ANYTHING ELSE? Service 
Unlimited, 166 23rd Ave., San Francisco 21. 


WRITE MATERIAL FOR COMEDIANS. Vast, un- 
crowded field. We coach you. Interesting partic- 
ulars, 30c. Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


THAT UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. Have it 
bound into a beautiful volume for your own 
: Write Parnassus Bookbinding, Nokomis, 

orida. 











START A HOME BUSINESS in spare time. Make 
extra money. Experience not essential. Literature 
free. W. Stevenson, Dept. W, 208 S. Lamar, 
Amarillo 10, Texas. 





GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 62. 
Will Lozier. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: oo. reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy = ———_— rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G, Librar Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 











BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 





POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 





WRITE FEATURES and . Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, 


THEY HAND HIM $100! — Free Packet, Secret 
Journal. 919 Secrets—Plans! Work home. Pub- 
lico-WW, Oceanside, Calif. 














HANDWRITING reveals character, personality, 
talents. Know yourself, others. Helpful, 8-10 
page Analysis, $3.00. Dorothy Briney, Liscomb, 
owa. 


QUIT SMOKING! Not easy. How I did it, $1 and 3c 
stamp. Box 247, Redwood City, Calif. 


CONTEST FOR MANUSCRIPTS. See my ad page 
58. Linda Marshall. 








$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 62. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


WHY PAY? Criticize your own stories, very way 
experts do. Find faults, correct, sell. Self Critic, 
$1. You’ll learn plenty. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


75 FILLERS MARKETS, lengths, interests 25c. 
Fillers, 2689G Coolidge, @ Oakland 1, Calif. 


JAPAN INFORMATION SE SERVICE. Questions on 
Japan authoritatively answered; $1.50 each; 
money order. Terms arranged for extended re- 
search. Japan Information Service, 2-2 Tamu- 
racho, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 


WHOEVER, WHATEVER YOU’RE DOING—join 
winning teams. See GOPARTNERSHIPS 
advertisement. 


$100.00 WEEKLY SPARE TIME WITH A TAPE 
RECORDER! Fabulous new business. Entire 
country wide open! Record weddings, parties, 
sports events, stereophonic sound, sound-on- 
sound multiple recordings. Make radio commer- 
cials, sound effects. Have fun and make big 
money in the glamorous business of Tape Re- 
cording. Moneymaking Facts Free! Dixieland 
Publishers, Asheboro 20, N.C. 





JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, 
Beach, California. 


RETIRED COLLEGE MAN WITH HOBBY creative 
writing wants to meet someone with same inter- 
est near N.Y.C. Box B-1. 


WRITERS, WORK IN THE LAND of the Sioux 
and the Picturesque Dakota Badlands. Write 
Cliff V. Abrams, Interior, So. Dakota. 


SONG REQUEST GUARANTEES ROYALTIES. In- 
structions two dollars. Howard Olenik, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Michigan. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Postcard to S.A.S., Box 833, El 
Cajon, California. 


HOW TO MASTER THE USE OF ENGLISH and 
the art of writing for money. Send 10c for folio. 
Monograph Press, 7-05 22nd St., Fair Lawn, 


TRICKS OF PROFESSIONALS. Learn them, Use 
them. Sell. 75c. Many illustrations, Practice Exer- 
cises. Open your eyes. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano e., Yonkers, N. Y. 


CREATE THOUSANDS CHARACTERS and plots 
easily. Character Creator $1, Plot Creator $1, 
Details FREE. Ralph Blois, 2208A Overdene, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF. Make your own will today. 
Legally acceptable. Avoid costly settlements. 
Will form $1.00 today. Al Moran, 154 Green St., 
Newark, N. J. 


COME TO FLORIDA, write at the Hilltop Crea- 
tive Workshop. Printers, Publishers. Sophie Jean 
Irving, Editor, High Springs, Florida. 


IF A NEW LOOK AT SCIENCE and the New 
Testament interests you, please write David 
Stenevad, 2536 Pillsbury, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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ANSWERS TO UCESTIONS ON NASSAU AND 
BAHAMAS, $1. Letters remailed 25c; view- 
cards, typewritten message, 50c. Poems on any 
subject, $2.00. Ricky, Box 1446, Nassau, Bahamas. 


FREE! MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK Opportuni- 
ties! Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New York. 


BEGINNING IS MOST IMPORTANT PART of 
Story. Editors judge by it. Learn How To Begin, 
75e. Many illustrations, practice exercises. Test. 
Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE! DOING BUSINESS by 
Telephone. Brand new instructions: tells how to 
earn money, with your phone; home or office; 
no experience needed; complete outline of how 
to succeed in this big-profit field. Send only $1.00 
for your postpaid copy today. Clifford W. Griffin, 
370 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. ¥ 


STORY STARTERS—Ideas, outlines, endings, 44 
of them, bound one package, $1. Chris Roberts, 
140 South Garfield, Fremont, Nebraska. 





DOLLAR DOWN MAILED NOW delivers new port- 
able typewriter rt ty ping and earnings course. 
Bruns Agency, 20-WD, Los Angeles 66. 





COLLABORATOR WANTED. Have completed 
novel. Fast moving. Clean. Some unusual scenes. 
Not satisfied with love interest. Will not pay 
fees. P. Pray, Box 203, Worcester 1, Mass. 





TODAY’S JAPAN—Famous authors present cul- 
tural, economic, political perspectives. Every- 
thing about Japan. Twelve issues $5.00. Money 
combats TB. Japan Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Number 2, l-chome, Misakicho Kanda, Chi- 
yoda-ku Tokyo, Japan. 





FREE PHOTOS WITH EVERY ORDER for superb, 
studio-signed copies of B/W colorprint, Polaroid, 
printed page, etc. Negative and 5x7: 89c, 8x10: 
98c, 9 wallet: $1.49. Cropping if wanted. Combi- 
nation vignette printing: 2 exposures on 8x10, 
$1.49; 3 on 9x12, $1.99. Additional heads, 49c 
each. CROSBY PHOTOS, 1045 “E’’ St., San 
Diego 1, Calif. 





SURPRISE ENDINGS SELL STORIES. Put Sur- 
rise Endings in yours. 75c. Use countless times. 
ut Drama and Suspense in your stories, and 

sell. 75c. Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Del- 
ano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





LETTERS REMAILED FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 
25c; typewritten message viewcard, 50c; Sunday 
classified ad, $1.00. V. Kent, P.O. Box 4606 





ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 





CHILDREN'S ILLUSTRATOR wishes to collab- 
orate with writer. Black and white or color. Will 
exchange information and references. Edna Mills, 
1054 Thirty-third St., Des Moines 11, Iowa. 





LETTERS REMAILED MIAMI, Miami Beach, Hia- 
eah, Fla., 20c each. V. Reeves, 2137 N. W. 18th 
St., Miami 35, Fla. 





PRESS CARD AND AUTO STICKERS, $1.00. Dis- 
tinctive bicolored. Most effective personal creden- 
tial obtainable for free-lance writers or photog- 
raphers. Obtains many courtesies. Commercial 
Masters, Gardiner, N. ¥. 





WANTED! JULES ARCHER’S “I Sell What I 
Write.’’ Query first. Harker, 191 San Juan Dr., 
Hollister, Calif. 





GAG WRITERS, SEND GIRLY or general gags to 
Joe Marsh, 1964 Preston Ave., Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. Will pay 25%. 





BIRTHPLACE OF THE AMERICAN RAILROAD 
was at Honesdale, Pa. First locomotive’s initial 
trip interestingly told in booklet, 25 cents; 
stamps accepted. E. B. Callaway, Honesdale, Pa. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM CANADA, 50c. T. 
Buxton, R. R. 1, Sherkston, Canada. 
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How to Write Non-Fiction 
(Continued from page 20) 


Dial Press, Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. James H. Silberman, Executive Editor. 

“We are certainly interested in receiving quer- 
ies on non-fiction books from free lance writers. 
The best form, of course, is an outline and as 
many sample chapters as possible. The more we 
see, the more easily we can come to a positive 
decision. 

“In the last couple of years we’ve published 
a cook-book, a series of science books, a Perma- 
nent Library anthology of English short novels 
a book of nightclubs and an anthology of jazz 
writings by Eddie Condon. In other words, there 
are no definite rules concerning types of material 
published. We use an infinite variety depending 
upon the individual book. 

““We are less likely to make a contract on the 
basis of query, an outline and a sample chapter 
with an untried writer than with a known writer 
All contracts are on a royalty basis. Queries may 
be addressed to James i. Silberman, Executive 
Editor.” 


Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Edward H. Dodd, Jr., Editor. 

“We welcome queries on all types of non- 
fiction books. A contract is offered on the basis 
of a query, a suggested outline and a sample 
chapter only if the author is well-known. 

“Last year our most successful non-fiction book 
was Churchill’s “HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
SPEAKING PEOPLES” which sold some 60,000 
copies. 

“About 25% of our non-fiction books are the 
result of free lance inquiries. We make royalty 
payments only.” 


Doubleday and Company, Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Walter I. Bradbury, 
Managing Editor. 

“DOUBLEDAY would like to receive queries 
which really tell something about the proposed 
non-fiction book. We can save time for the writer 
by letting him know if he has chosen a subject 
which we can or cannot handle. We are inter- 
ested in salable non-fiction. This is no gag; our 
general list has room for any kind of non-fiction 
book that can be sold to the general public. We 
have been quite successful in a number of specifi 
non-fiction directions, but we specialize in nothing 
to the exclusion of any other kinds of non-fiction 
books. 

“Our best selling books were in the field of 
American History, and income for the authors 
ranged up to $200,000. We prefer to have more 
than a suggested outline and sample chapter to 
go by before committing ourselves to a contract 
Non-fiction books are both assigned and free 
lanced. Royalty contracts are used exclusively. 

“Addess your queries to any editor or just to 
The Editors, DOUBLEDAY AND COMPANY, INC.” 
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E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Scott Bartlett, Manag- 
ing Editor. 

“We will study queries for non-fiction of high 
quality on almost any subject for the general 
reader. Most welcome are books of exploration 
and high adventure, biographies and inspirational 
books. 

“Sometimes we offer a contract on the basis 
of sample material, though usually in cases of 
established writers and outstanding subject mat- 
ter. Payment is by royalties. Queries should be 
sent to me.” 


Funk and Wagnalls Company, 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y. Herbert M. Katz, Editor. 

“Our only consistent requirement for non- 
fiction book queries from free lance writers is 
quality. Salability is of equal importance. Most 
of our current non-fiction has been assigned as 
the result of an idea which originated in the 
house. We will, however, offer a contract on the 
basis of a query plus outline plus sample chapter. 
The contracts are all on an advance-against-roy- 
alty basis. Non-fiction queries for both the 
Funk & Wagnalls and Wilfred Funk lists should 
be addressed to me. Manuscripts should never be 
sent in without a request from the editor. 

“Non-fiction writers should remember that a 
$3.95 book cannot compete with mass media- 
magazines, TV, etc. The chosen subject for a 
writer should be one which will not be exhausted 
in a mass medium before publication of the 
book. 

“Because we do a small list, I prefer non-fic- 
tion which will be as salable a few years after 
publication as on publication date. If a non- 
fiction book of immediate interest has best-seller 
potentialities, I do, of course want to see it. On 
our own Fall list, Marion Preminger’s autobi- 
ography, “ALL I WANT IS EVERYTHING,” falls 
into this latter category.” 


Greenberg Publisher Corp., 201 E. 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. Elliott W. McDowell, Editor. 

“We are particularly interested in receiving 
non-fiction queries from free lance writers on 
topics such as photographs, sport cars, prac- 
tical arts and crafts, and general how-to books. 

“We have been most successful with our Mod- 
dern Camera Guide Series. Average sale of these 
individual books was about 25,000 copies. 

“With a suggested outline and a sample chap- 
ter to study, we do sometimes offer contracts be- 
fore requesting more chapters from the proposed 
book. We use royalty contracts only. 

“Address inquires to Dr. Elliott W. McDowell, 
Editor.” 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, NYC 
16. Simon Michael Bessie, General Editor. 

“We are delighted to see queries for non-fic- 
tion of good quality on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. Some of our most popular books last year 
have been “PROFILES IN COURAGE” by Senator 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad_ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


ESTABLISH CREDIT ANYWHERE—Our Approved 
Banker’s Credit Card solves credit inconvenience. 
Only $1. H. R. Greenfield, 363 Altamont Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks your Subconscious 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B3-5), Ocean Park, Calif. 








MONEY-MAKING FOLIOS—Tell you how to make 
an extra weekly income. Details free. Elvet 
Bloomfield, Box 24, Station A, St. Joseph, Mo. 





SMART WRITERS now use self-hypnosis to im- 
prove their creative ability. Free information! 
Drawer WD697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 





PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
prices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 
30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


FLORIDA OR BUST?—One dollar brings you com- 
plete information job opportunities your field, 
housing availabilities, moving costs, everything 
you need to know. Bromley, 10681 Gulf Blvd., St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 





CHECKS INSTEAD OF REJECTS! 


BEGINNING WRITERS WANTED 
Stories and Articles $3.00 first 5000 words (minimum fee 
$3.00); $1.00 each additional thousand. 

$15.00 average book length 
CLARK'S LITERARY SERVICE 
P.O. Box 135 La Verne, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly & Accurately 


65c per 1000 Words on Bond 
Minor Correction if Desired 
Free Copy Mailed Flat 
LOUISE RUOFF 
104 Hillcrest Ave. 





Louisville 6, Ky. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the Samineing and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and urticle writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is sopesting currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’? but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


KNOWLEDGE, INFORMATION, EXPERIENCE! 


The elements of success!—No other source can 
supply you with more effective elements to attain- 
ing a successful writing career than ‘‘THE NEW 
AUTHOR'S DILEMMA". This unique informative 
guide answers many an author's questions about 
breaking into print. Whether novice or estab- 
lished, you will agree that the information here is 
absolutely necessary. A remarkable guide. Prac- 
cal and authentic. Will steer you clear of costly 
and unforeseen dilemmas. Read it before any- 
thing else—You'll be glad you did. $1.00 


DOBRAN PUBLICATIONS 


2816 Jean Street, Youngstown 2, Ohio 
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N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, a 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 



































WRITER’S DIGEST 9-7 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


























City State 











Address 











Name 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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John Kennedy, which sold over 100,000 copies, 
and “THE DAY CHRIST DIED,’ by Jim Bishop, 
which is still at the head of the best seller list. 

“We sometimes do offer a contract to the 
writer on the basis of an outline and sample 
chapter. We usually like to see more of the 
proposed work before making a contract, but if 
the sample chapters are sufficiently well done and 
the outline equally intriguing, we can make an 
agreement. 

“With the exception of books which are to be 
manufactured abroad or art books, payment is on 
a royalty basis. 

“Queries for non-fiction books can be sent 
to Kenneth Demaree, Editor, Technical and 
Science Books; A. J. Lerager, Editor, Business 
Administration books; Louisene Rousseau, Edi- 
tor, Speech and Home Economics books; Richard 
B. McAdoo, Editor, Nature and Outdoor books 
and Joseph R. Vergara, Editor, Mail Orde: 
books. 


Hawthorn Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. Fred Kerner, Editor. 

“We generally develop projects of our own 
The free lance writer who feels that he has a 
manuscripts or idea that meets our particular 
needs should study our catalog carefully to see 
what type of book we do. Un-solicited work will 
not be considered. If the author then feels his 
manuscript or idea meets our specific needs, he 
might query us to see if we are interested. In no 
case should a manuscript or outline be sent with- 
out our requesting it. We will gladly send a 
copy of our current catalog to anyone who asks 

“Books of special interest to us are those of 
inspirational, religious, self-help, or referenc« 
types. 

“Free lance work is always done on a royalty 
basis. Your queries should be sent to me.” 


Gold Medal Books, Fawcett Publications, 67 
W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. Robin Little, 
Executive Editor. 

“We're especially interested in non-fiction that 
deals with present day affairs and personalities 
Our recent book on Frank Costello is an example 
of what we are looking for. 

“We will offer a contract to a writer on the 
basis of a query, outline or sample chapter if the 
subject matter is decidely topical and has wide- 
spread appeal. 
preference. 

“Assignments for subject matter for non-fiction 
books are not made as a rule. All our royalties are 
paid upon acceptance of manuscript and based 
on a print order. Queries should be addressed to 
Richard Caroll, Editor-in-chief, or to me.” 


David McKay Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. Kennett L. Rawson, President 
and Editor. 

“Salable non-fiction books covering a broad 
field of topics are always well received. One of 
our better sellers is the “HIDDEN PERSUADERS,” 




















by Vance Packard, which sold 30,000 copies in 
July alone. 

“We would need more than an outline and 
sample chapter to check on before offering a 
contract. Our contracts are on a royalty basis 
with advances against royalties. Non-fiction que- 
ries should go to John Scott Mason, Managing 
Editor.” 


Little Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 6. John A. S. Cushman, Managing Editor. 

“We are interested in non-fiction books in the 
general field of humanities; history, biography, 
political science, the arts, and so forth. One of 
our recent successful books was “THE NUN’S 
story,’ by Kathryn Hulme, which sold over 
100,000 copies last year. 

“We often make contracts with recognized 
writers on the basis of an outline and three or 
four sample chapters, but seldom on the basis 
of less. The ratio of commissioned books to those 
which are submitted by free lance writers varies, 
but is somewhere around one to three. We always 
make contracts on a royalty basis and on terms 
that are accepted as fair by trade practice. Please 
send queries to me or to the editor in chief, 
Mr. Ned Bradford.” 


Houghton Miffin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. Craig Wylie sent us the following data: 

“We are delighted to receive queries about 
non-fiction projects, either from established writ- 
ers or others. We have no particular specialty. As 
long as the book seems to have general interest, 
we consider it on its merits. 

“Before offering a contract to a writer, we 
prefer to read an outline and several sample 
chapters. Very few of our books are assigned. 
Contracts are on a royalty basis. Any queries 
should be addressed to this firm.” 


Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Arthur Pell, President and 
Editor. 

“We want to see queries on good non-fiction 
books of current interest. ‘There is no special field 
or subjects where we specialize. We will some- 
times offer contracts on the basis of a query, a 
suggested outline, and a sample chapter. Con- 
tracts are on a royalty basis only. 

“If you have fresh and exciting material which 
is well written, we are definitely interested. Ad- 
dress queries to Arthur Pell.”’ 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. Howard Cady, Editor-inChief. 

“I am most interested in non-fiction that has 
some of the qualities of the books which I have 
sponsored over the years. “A NIGHT TO REMEM- 
BER,’ and “DAY OF INFAMY,” by Walter Lord, 
“TOO MUCH, TOO sOOoN,” by Diana Barrymore 
and Gerold Frank, and “THE GREAT WHITE HILLS 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE,” by Ernest Poole are ex- 


amples of what I am looking for. 
“If the author is well known and has proven 








NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 


which were practical.” (Name upon request) 


NOVELS—SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESENTATION. 
Reading fees: $5.00 up to 5,000 words. 5,000-40,000 
words, $1.00 per 1 000. Full length novels and plays, 
$15.00. Not resp for ipts unless accom- 
panied by self-addressed, stamped envelope, or stamps. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET ‘‘TO THE NEW WRITER."’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 


Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 


WANT TO LEARN TO PLOT? 


You_can. We can teach you. Positively. You stay taught, 
too. End your Plotting Troubles Forever. Never be stuck 
for a plot again, or in the middle. Build plots faster than 
you can write. Details free. Send stamped envelope. 

We'll writé or re-write your story into Professional, 
Marketable Shape. Reading Fee for Evaluation only $1 
per script. 

Complete Plot com your Plot Idea, 

DELANO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Delano Avenue Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
See Our Ads In Personals. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


The Best! for only 60c a thousand words. In- 
cludes grammar and spelling corrections, plus 
free carbon, and extra first and last sheets. 


MARJIE ACORD 


310 E. Portland (Ph: 4-5780) Springfield, Mo. 





HELP FOR WRITERS WHO DESIRE SUCCESS 


If you need thorough training in basic writing 
technique, or competent criticism of your 
stories; send stamped-addressed envelope for 
detailed information about my servics. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 





ATTENTION — Manuscripts, stories, articles 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


you can produce fillers, trade journal articles. 
WTR encom ieature articles, and material for the outdoor. 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 
to sell. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 





—corrected, edited, typed on electric type- 

writer, and made "ready for publishers. I 

FURNISH BOND PAPER, ONE CARBON 

AND ALL POSTAGE. 

Under 10,000 words...45c page, over...35c page. 
A-A SECRETARIAL SERVICE 

802 Portiand Trust Bldg. Portland, Oregon 
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write 
short fiction? 


THE WRITER'S 1957 YEARBOOK shows that more small maga- 
zines than ever before are buying short fiction from free lance 
writers—and paying $25 to $300 for it. If you like to write short 
fiction, you may be able to cash in on these smaller markets. 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you will have a 
better chance of selling what you write if you have the benefit of 
professional advice. Writer’s Digest’s Course in Short Fiction 
Writing teaches you the techniques of writing and selling short 
fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


Our editors give you 6 writing assignments and then person- 
ally criticise all the work you do. You get specific lessons on how 
to improve your short fiction plotting, dialogue and characteriza- 
tion. Then you write two short fiction stories (which are criti- 
cised) and you make a thorough study of markets. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went 
into the writing of this course. Tuition is $20. Your first $25 sale 
to a minor market will repay this investment. The Course is offered 
on a money-back agreement: If you’re not pleased, tell us within 
30 days and we'll refund your payment in full. 


Do you 
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Free with your enroliment: Writer’s 1957 Yearbook 


el [) Enroll me in the Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fiction. I enclose 
WET ERS erin $10. Send the balance of my course, 60 days after I enroll, for $10; rm 
C.O.D. plus $35¢ delivery charge. Also send, free, Writer’s 1957: 


Yearbook. Total price of course: $20. 


-] Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 











Name" ne ee 
The Yearbook is Address ™ ee ee = a eee 
free only when en- 
wae fs —_ ee _ State 
9-7 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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his ability in others, we will offer contract on 
the basis of a query, a suggested outline, and a 
sample chapter. If the author is untried, we 
would prefer to see at least half of the book 
before making a committment. 

“Queries can be addressed to any member of 
our editorial staff. I am particularly inter- 
ested in aviation material, western America, 
military and naval history, books on medical 
subjects for the layman, and other members of the 
staff have other specific interests such as cook- 
books etc.” 


Rand McNally & Co., 111 Eight Avenue, 
N. Y. 11, N. Y. Wallace G. Hanger, Editor 

“We would like to receive queries from free 
lance writers on the subject of Americana, biog- 
raphy, natural history, personal adventure, ex- 
ploration and travel, history and related topics, 
all for the general reader. We will offer a con« 
tract to writers on the basis of an outline and 
sample charters. About half of our published 
books result from inquiries. Payment by royalties. 
All queries should be addresed to me at P.O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80.” 


Henry Regnery Company, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Charles E. Lee, General Editor. 

“I can best describe the type of non-fiction we 
are interested in as books on the human situation 
today—man in relation to his fellowmen, in rela- 
tion to his government, or his God, and in rela- 
tion to himself. In other words, we are sure that 
man’s life has meaning, and we are interested in 
any book which the author set forth with serious- 
ness that meaning as he sees it, either in thought 
or action. 

“We have in time published books ranging 
from a study of Josiah Royce’s “METAPHYSICS,” 
by Gabriel Marcel, and a book on American for- 
eign aid, “THE GREAT GIVEAWAY,” by Eugene 
Castle. We have a strong Roman Catholic list of 
non-fiction, 

“Only rarely do we offer a contract to a new 
writer on the basis of a suggested outline and a 
sample charter. However, even with an unknown 
free lance writer, I prefer to begin with a sug- 
gested outline and a sample chapter, rather than 
with an entire book. I should probably ask the 
new writer to complete his manuscript before I 
actually signed a contract with him. About fifty 
per cent of our non-fiction books are assigned, 
and about fifty per cent come in as a result of 
queries from free lance writers. 

“I would like to add that I am immediately 
impressed by a manuscript which shows that the 
author knows the rudiments of spelling, punctua- 
tion and sentence construction, and one which is 
clean and in technically good condition. Writers 
should be very brief and to the point in their 
covering letters, giving some idea on the proposed 
project. Details should be left for the table of 
contents, suggested outline, and sample chapters. 

“Queries for non-fiction books generally should 








AT A CRISIS? 


Free Lance W 
criticism on one manuscript. Free, honest advice you 
can trust. 


Includes official 
qualify 


Write Box 3122, Dept. D, Orlando, Fia. 


riters Club of America Inc. offers free 


Dues $3.00 annually. 
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SONGWRITERS 


Are you try 


Our members achieving success. Send for free 


brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITER'S GUILD 
160 Ocean Shore Drive 


ing to get your songs published ? 


Ormond Beach, Florida 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing 
Corrasable 


All types of scripts including tapes 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 


HI 4-7519 


Approved by Editors 
Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 


GENE TUTTLE 


El Cajon, California 





PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion pata, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing tale i 


ever-expanding 


Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 


nt and stories to sell in this 
market. 


Beverly Hills, California 
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SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these woop Hag handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 


It is my specia 


Neat, eentitte typing, with bond paper, carbo: 


For compicte edi 
per 1,000, or 25 


Your Friendly Typist 


n. 
ting as above, corrections and typing 31.00 
c per page. Typing only, 50c per 1 d. 

Let me know your probiems 


EVA LONGSDORF 


Arkansaw, Wisconsin 








Get into this well paying market where begti 
We handle con veestone only. No other stories: ‘accepted for 


Our service is persona nail 
where the absence of by-lines gives you an even 


Story criticism: 


per 
outlines and other services on request 


DORIS 


GPO Box 1052 
(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 


CONFESSIONS! 





ticism or sales. 
We work with you in a market 
chance with 
u pros. 
$1 1000 words; $5 minimum. Rates for 
KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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more. One $15 sale 
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Both publications for $5 


[_] Send'me the next 12 issues of Writer's Digest. Also send me, postpaid 
The 1957 Writer's Market. | am enclosing payment of $5. If | am not com- 
pletely satisfied, you will refund my payment within 30 days. 
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Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 9-7 } 
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be addressed to me, Charles E. Lee, General Edi- 
tor. Catholic non-fiction books should be sent to 
Daniel R. Hayes, Assistant Editor.” 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Avenue, 
N. Y. 22, N. Y. G. G. Hawley, Exec. Editor. 

“We are interested in non-fiction books con- 
cerning chemistry, engineering, metallurgy, plas- 
tics and architecture. These books are of a highly 
specialized nature, and are not the sort of thing 
for the general reader. We will offer a contract 
to a capable writer on the basis of a suggested 
outline and a sample chapter. 

“About 85% of our published books are as- 
signed. Contracts are by royalties. 

“Address scientific book queries to me. Queries 
which concern architectural subject should be 
sent to Architectural Department in care of W. 
W. Atkin, Editor.” 


Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. Dudley Frasier, Managing 
Editor. 

“We are always glad to consider queries on 
non-fiction books from free lance writers and al- 
most every subject. We are a general trade pub- 
lisher in every sense of the word. The only sort 
of book which we are leery of at the moment is 
the expensive-to-produce picture book. 

“We are more likely to offer a contract to an 
unknown author on the basis of a complete out- 
line and sample chapters. Never on the basis of 
a suggested outline. Most of our books result 
from ideas which originated within the publishing 
house. Contracts are on a royalty basis. 

“Queries regarding non-fiction titles may be 
addresed to Theodore S. Amussen, Esq., Vice 
President, or to me.” 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth, N. Y. 20, 
N. Y. Lee Wright, Managing Editor. 

“We are interested in ideas, as well as manu- 
scripts on all types of non-fiction. Last year our 
most successful non-fiction was “THE WORLD OF 
MATHEMATICS,” which sold around 100,000 copies 
in our edition and many thousands more in a 
book club edition. Another was “THE ORGANIZA- 
TION MAN,” by Holly Whyte, which sold around 
75,000. 

“Occasionally we offer contracts on the basis of 
an idea, outline and about 10,000 words. 

“Most of our contracts are on a royalty basis. 
However, we sometimes pay an editorial fee in 
those cases where the idea is ours and the work 
to be done is editorial, as in the case of anthol- 
ogies. 

“Queries should be sent to the Editorial Dept., 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., at the above address.” 


Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7. Publication Division, Board of Chris- 
tian Education. W. L. Jenkins, General Manager. 
“We are primarily interested in religious books 
of high quality. Examples of this type of non- 








YOUR BEST SHORT STORY 
DESERVES TO BE PUBLISHED 


The best story you ever wrote! Why not have it published? 
For as little as $38.00 you may have it included in a beauti- 
ful hard-cover anthology. You will receive 5 books free 
and may order as many more as you wish at cost of 
production. 
In published form, your story will be easier to sell to radio, 
» Broadway or Hollywood. The story remains yours. We 
clz aim no royalties or commissions. 


Verse, Humor and Short Essays 


For only $5 you may have your gems of wit on the book- 
shelves of your friends and relatives. Write for our free 
folder describing the subsidy publishing plan most suitable 
to you and your budget. 


ALLAN OTTO PUBLISHING CO. 


Subsidiary of Ace Typesetting Company 


3248 W. 25th St. Chicago 23, Ill. 





MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office side line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., Dept. 57-9, Cleveland 1!5, Ohio. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
20 Ib. Bond. One free carbon. 
50c per thousand words plus return postage. 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! it you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is ssible to earn the _ 
cost of six months instruction before it is finished. 
specia alized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JUVENILE MAGAZ “y FT teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 


40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EXPRESSION ANALYSIS 

ANALYSIS OF SCRIPTS—especially TV, Mo- 

tion Pictures and Plays. Motivation Studios. 
Write us for information 


HENRY W. LOHSE, Director 
14-28 146 Street, Whitestone, L.1., N.Y. (Temporarily) 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 65c¢ per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 


ad 


Inside 


Story 
on sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WDS 
200 Varick $t., MW. Y. 14 


Publishing 
Your Book 




















fiction is what we call the “Layman’s Theologi- 
cal Library Series.” 

“Contracts are usually offered to writers on the 
basis of completed manuscripts. If the writer is 
well-known a contract is offered on the basis 
of an outline and a sample chapter. 

“Approximately 85% of our books come from 
free lance writers. Few are assignments. We pay 
on a royalty basis.”” Dr. Paul L. Meacham, Wit- 
herspoon Bldg., ‘Phila. 7, Pa. 


I Get By With Murder 


(Continued from page 23) 


No need to trim your sails for a possibly 
unsophisticated audience. Again, that won- 
derful feeling of freedom. 

Another consideration is the present dras- 
tic narrowing of the short-story market. For 
several years now the popular magazines 
have been using far less short fiction than 
they used to. There’s no telling when the 
pendulum may swing back, but today the 
emphasis is definitely on non-fiction. Add 
to this the fact that several magazines have 
folded entirely, and it’s clear that you sim- 
ply don’t have as many places to sell short 
stories as you used to. On the other hand, 
magazines are using complete novels or 
novelettes, particularly of the suspense 
variety, more frequently than in the past. 
The market for murder, in both hard-cover 
and paperbacy book form, is good, so from 
a purely practical angle it’s worth trying. 

We come now to the subject of dirty old 
money. I said at the beginning that I have 
done better financially with novels than 
with short stories. I don’t mean that I’ve 
gotten rich. It takes a real sensation of a 
book for that—one that hits the jackpot of 
magazine publication, paperback edition, 
television and movie adaptation. But I was 
recently startled, in a pleasant way, to dis- 





WRITERS’ FLOATING WORKSHOPS 


On the S.S. NASSAU where holidays are more fun. . . 
2 hours daily — ba — from poate 
Bloom . . . excitem - Nassaul 
7-days Jan. l0th. WRITERS FLYING. "WORKSHOP to 
Bermuda Dec. 28th to Jan. 3rd. 


AMERICAN-FOREIOn TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34D So. Clinton Str Doylestown, Pa. 














cover that I made enough out of writing 
last year to support myself. Very modestly, 
to be sure; not on the mink-champagne- 
Cadillac scale. All the same, I never came 
near making a living out of writing short 
stories. Whereas the revenue from my three 
novels seems to have built itself up gradu- 
ally to a dependable little backlog, even 
though only one of them sold to the paper- 
backs. Two of them were detective book- 
club choices, all three were published 
England as well as the United States, two 
of them in France, one in Germany. 

You have to be patient with novels. 

It may not be a glittering prospect. But 
nobody ever said writing is an easy-money 
game. Or if they did, they were referring 
to the occasional fluke, not to the ordinary 
non-best seller writer. And my experience 
has been that a novelist leads a less pre- 
carious life than a short-story writer. While 
he may not make as much money at one 
fell swoop, in proportion to the time he in- 
vests, he runs considerably less risk of mak- 
ing no money at all. 

In a field like writing, where you’re al- 
ways taking a chance with financial re- 
wards, it seems to me that you have a right 
to expect some other kind of reward. You 
ought at least to get some fun out of it. 
Indeed, I believe that’s what keeps writers 
writing, and I also believe you owe it to 
yourself to experiment until you find your 
niche, the place where you enjoy writing 
most. For me, it has turned out to be the 
field of the mystery novel. I’ve learnd that 
books, not short stories, are my meat, and 
I'll never again be so timid about trying 
samething different. 


Little Giant A-borning 

Bernard Davis, a former publisher of Ziff- 
Davis, sold his interest in this company to young 
Mr. Ziff, the son of the late William Ziff. Mr 
Davis has just acquired Mercury Publications 
which he will publish with the assistance of his 
son. Mercury issues Ellery Queen Magazine, two 
science fiction books and a line of pocket books 
Mr. Davis will shortly announce the acqusition 
of other lines. 








WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39 


30 OCEAN STREET 
78 


report on your story, $2.00; thorough morteting: -technique analysis, $4.00; 
‘ for complete course of ten. 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 




















BOOKS for writers 





CAREERS IN WRITING | 
Careers _ Religious Journalism. . $2.50 | 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 
Colb 


REFERENCE 


3.50 | American Thesaurus of Slang 


7.00 





Ww y 
my OO Your Story 4.00 | | Writing a Young Children 3.00 | : Berry and Ven don Bare 
am Le Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 | | Ww | wing Juvenile Fiction. . 3.50 | Dictionary of Thoughts . 4.95 
earney tiney | Encyclopedia of Superstitions 3.50 
Free Lance Photographer's MARKETS | English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
Handbook 3.7 | : : ’ 
How to Write for Money 1. $0 | Editor and Publisher Syndicate | ae oe Soper Practice 6.50 
Wood ection J ] 
How fog a Story and Sell It. 2.95 | The a - Literary Property 5.00 | Phrase Finder 6.95 
St. Johns ittenverg Practical Handbook of Bett 
Narrative Technique 4.00 | bag 2 and How to Sell Your 2.00 "English “daasnnatiedicspiien’ 1.50 
zze ; ictures . Colby 
111 Don'ts, for Writers 3.00 | Writer's Market dog 4.50 | Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1.00 
d ie yarez | . 
Practical Guice to Writing. . 2.00 Roget’s Thesaurus 1.90 
Lait | Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 1.00 
a NOV WwW f 
Successful Interviewing 3.75 VEL, WRETING | Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
arral | Crafe of Novel Writing 3.50 thumb indexed 6.00 
Writers: Here’s How 1.00 Burack ; 
Reid | How to Write a Novel 4.00 Western Words 3.75 
Wels for Christian Publications 3.00 Komroff i ; 
steyee eee ae . - , 7 
Wilts for the Screen 3.00 "7 2 a Making 3.00 SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing of Biography 1.50 Technique of the Novel 2.00 | Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
| Uzzell Mowery 
Writing of Fiction, The 4:50 | PLAYWRITING | Write the Short Short 
Writing to Sell 2.75 | | Playwright a Mined 3.50 | Elwood 4.00 
Meredith Van Druten | Short Story Writing for a Profit. 2.75 
Your orn Power . 3.50 | Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 | Blackiston 
es Niggli Writers: Le 
: a ers: Learn to Earn 3.00 
ARTICLE WRITING Summer Theatres 1.65 oe 
How to Make $18,000 A Year PLOTTING AND REVISION Writers: ae Yourselves 2.50 
Free Lance Writing ‘ ee Rei 
ae Basic Formulas of Fiction 3.00 
- ar ~ d Sell Raster eae Try Short Shorts 3.00 
> wha be aod a 3.50 | How to eves Your Own Stories 2.00 | Rei 
Hal Borland amilton | Writing Magazine Fiction 3.50 
Spare Time Article Writing for | on oe oe 3.00 Campb bell 
- mS 3.95 | 36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 | a Confession Story 2.75 
4 ° ° ene Polti .ollett 
Las ~4 in Article Writing 3.50 Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Write for Trade Journals 2.75 | Campbell TV AND RADIO 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.50 | POETRY AND VERSE Eric Heath’s Writing for 7 
Campbell | An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00} Television 6.95 
, Coblentz | 
oolentz Vv J rs 13@) 
CARTOONING = .. Rhyming Dictionary . 3.00} How to Write for Television 2.50 
Woo aufman 
nate, Drewing 4.00 | First Principles of Verse 3.00 ——— Priore 3.75 
f. Hill hayefsky 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons 2.00 | | Unabr idged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 ee Writing 3.50 
DETECTIVE WRITING Wood Greene 
| Writing and Selling Greeting Card . 
Enc clopedia of Criminolo 5.001 Verse 1. Television Writing and Selling 5.76 
Siedionn Criminal Investigation. . 4.75 | Barr Roberts 
Soderman & O’Connell | Writing Light Verse 2.75 | Writing for Television 3.00 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 3.95 | Armour | Seldes 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery | 
Fiction 3.50 WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Burack Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
THESE BOOKS are selected by the 
editors of Writer’s DicEstT as 
the most authoritative and help- Payment of $ enclosed 


ful for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 
days if not thoroughly satisfied. 
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MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) . ° $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)... .. . 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) . 2.50 
tet Rinrd SHORT SaOnes (8 types explained) - . 3.00 
6—WRITE RN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL" i HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50.From me 2.50 


(For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail) 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


CASH FOR FILLERS 


“Pen Money” lists over 400 paying markets for fillers, 
brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all types, besides 
presenting instructive articles on how to write sal- 
able filler material. Send 50c for the Spring-Summer 
issue. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 


IDEAL TYPIST SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed professionally by an expert 
typist who will make minor corrections and furnish a free 
carbon copy. Rates: poetry Ic a line; other material 15c 
a page or 65c per thousand words. Inquire of 


GORDON F. BOARDMAN 


12009 Dalewood Drive, 
Wheaton, Silver Spring, Maryland 
























Cartoonist Cues—from page 63 


7600, Chicago 80, Illinois, says. they are 
out of the market for cartoons and have no 
intention of reentering in the forseeable fu- 
ture. 

I had a talk with Andrew Hecht in his 
new Offices at 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17 
this morning. Mr. Hecht said that the first 
issue of JESTER sold well. He didn’t get 
precise about how well. Says he might, or 
might not, start the second issue rolling 


within the next 2 weeks, and then again 
—might not. He has been looking at work 


by locals, and holding, for some time nc* 
Seems quite pleased with the cartoons he 
sees, but is not as happy as he’d like to be 
with his written humor. Would like to have 
lots of BIG names to stick on JESTER’S 
cover. 
















FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHO 
a salable short-short, 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 


489 Fifth Avenue 





the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
T SHORT STORY, 
will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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of expression. 


( orrespondence. 


How Much Is 


Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Said 


While nobody can teach genius, “I have sound Palmer Institute’s in- 
genius itself must learn the machinery 


“Since authorship is essentially a mat- of 
ter of homework, it 
arts of which much can be taught by 


struction material most interesting, intel- 
ligent and helpful. I believe it would be 
: very real benefit to the beginning 
is one of the few 7 , 

writer and hardly less valuable to the 


established and published author.” 


our Income 


lrom Writing Increasing in ‘57? 


Here’s How Palmer 
iaduates Are Succeeding 


Sells One Story 
to Post, CBS 
Radio, NBC-TV 


‘““The Outer 
Limit story sold 
first to “‘Post,” next 
to CBS radio, then 
to NBC-TV for 

obert Montgomery Presents.” 
Doar writes: “After starting with 
P. mer I really learned what a short 
story is. My writing has improved; 
its easier, too.”’—J. Graham Doar, 
Gearhart, Ore. 





First Story Sells 
s for $240 


“My first story 
sold to Modern Ro- 
mances for $240, 
thanks to Palmer 
Institute. Being 
2 professional writers, 
your instructors 
understand a beginner’s problems. 
Their written comments are balm 
to the wound of being an unpub- 
lished writer. Then presto! a story 
sells and the wound is no more.” 

Harriet F. Wenderoth, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





Graduate Attains 
Broadcasting 
Success 

“T have five ra- 
dio shows each 
week, fifteen min- 
utes a day, and I 
write all my own 
scripts. My show is 
called, ‘Captain 
(‘ld Timer Tales.’ In addition, I 
lave a show on TV five days each 
\ eek. Palmer certainly has helped 
te. Your script writing course is 
¢<cellent. In fact, I keep all the 
| ssons handy all the time—sort of 
¢ Palmer Institute Encyclopedia.” 
--James Winburn, Tacoma, Wash. 








Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are 
you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? If success 
seems slow in coming your way, it may not be because 
you lack the talent neccessary to be a big-money writer, 
but only need to acquire better professional techniques 
that editors want. This is the kind of results Palmer has 
been producing for over 35 years in helping writers find 
the most direct road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written manu- 
scripts. In fact, more Palmer-trained writers are taking 
advantage of this present need and are selling more ma- 
terial at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough 
training and individual guidance by professional writers 
will help you. Palmer’s unique training prepares you for 
NOT just one field of writing, but for all: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, T'V--radio scripts and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn more about how your income may be increased, we 
urge you to send for this generous free offer: Typical lesson 
package of our proven home-study course with actual writing 
assignments, plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” See for yourself how Palmer’s professional writer- 
instructors can help you put life, action, real salability into 
your stories. This may well be the important turning point in 
your career. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send for 
your Free Lesson and Buok today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 


neat 58, 
The Art | 
of Writing 
§ Salable 
Stories 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-97 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California | for Veterans 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-97 
Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘““The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’’ which explains how you help new writers get started 


and experienced writers increase their income, 
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YOU ASKED FOR IT — 
HERE IS THE ANSWER 


UT OF THE. six thousand letters I re- 
ceive each year, the most frequently 
“What is it you do 
with your clients’ writings to make so many of 
them salable?” The answer is that I give each 
manuscript what it needs. 


asked question is, 


If your copy is colorless my revision gives it sparkle, ij the pace is slow 
I step it up, if your sequences are scrambled I rearrange them, if your char- 
acters are lifeless | make them human, if motivations are weak they are 
strengthened. 


In brief, it is my aim to take ordinary writing and give it readability. 
but I do 


the best with your material that its possibilities offer. If such possibilities 


I make no claim to magic that transforms mediocrity into genius, 


are lacking, I tell you so frankly. 


The 


cerning writer invests in literary experience. If you have read this magazine 


careless writer seeking literary counsel buys promises; the dis- 
through the past twenty years you know about the books | have written. 
You also know that my advertising is marked by dignity and reserve, that I 
make few promises but offer much in professional experience. If you ap- 


preciate the respect I show clients, why not become one of them? 


Write today for my free pamphlet entitled BOOK 
WRITING HELP. It explains my services fully. 





I consider book material only, but short stories, articles and teleplays 
are handled by my New York representative. Details on request. 
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